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SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1948. 


THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS FLOWER SHOW: THE KING AND QUEEN ADMIRING A ROCK 
GARDEN, GAY WITH ALPINE PLANTS, IN THE GROUNDS OF THE ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. 


The great personal interest which their Majesties take in gardening is well | visit to this year's splendid show on Tuesday, May 25. 
known, and the Chelsea Flower Show, most celebrated of all such exhibitions, | 
is an annual eveut which they never fail to support. They paid a private 


Our photograph shows 
the designer of one of the beautiful rock gardens (exhibited by the Winkfield 
Manor Nurseries) pointing out its beauties to the Royal visitors. 
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ALL THE GLORY OF SPRING AT THE CHELSEA 
GARDENS ; OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS AND CROWDS 


\ 





WINNER OF AN AWARD OF MERIT: SAXDERS’ NEW WMILTON/4 


‘“ MAIDEN’S BLUSH,” ROSY-PINK WITH A CRIMSON MASK. 
AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL: THE DISPLAY OF TULIPS OF EVERY 


VARIED AND EXQUISITE HUE AND SHAPE BY DOBBIE AND CO. 


ae 


ee 


A GLADE OF RHODO- 

DENDRONS ENTERED 

THROUGH AN ITALIAN 

GARDEN SHOWN IN 

ANOTHER PHOTO- 

GRAPH, EXHIBITED SHOWING IN THE BACKGROUND THE GREAT TENTS CONTAININ 
BY P. S. CANE, FLOWER SHOW FROM A ROCK GARDEN, WITH CROWDS © 








A FORMAL GARDEN FRAMED WITH ENGLISH VEWS AND EMBELLISHED WITH IRISH YEWS, WITH 
TWO POOLS AND PLANTED WITH MAUVE AND PINK FLOWERS; EXHIBITED BY RYDER AND SON. 


At the glory of spring flowers, reintorced by blossoms which more properly belong 
to the high noon of summer, examples of formal and of rock gardens, displays 
of florists’ flowers, hothouse plants and vegetables and fruits of the finest quality 
make the Royal Horticultural Society's Spring Show in the Royal Hospital Grounds, 
Chelsea, a display of unimaginable beauty in colouw:, perfume and form. In addition AN ATTEMPT TO CALL BACK THE DIGNITY AND SyuMETRY OF “THE AGE OF REASON 


to this spectacular side, it has a practical angle, for its primary object is the THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GARDEN WITH A GEORGIAN TEMPLE AS CENTREPIECE AN” 


instruction of the Fellows of the Society and of the public as to what they may BEDS OF DWARF DANLIAS: BY WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES 


their gardens to produce. The exhibits include horticultural 


reasonably expect 
[Continued Opposite 
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FLOWER SHOW: FORMAL, AND ROCK, 
IN THE ROYAL HOSPITAL GROUNDS. 


é 3 
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FROM THE GOLD MEDAL WINNING EXHIBIT OF BEGONIAS, DELPHINIUMS AND GLOXINTAS, 
BY BLACKMORE AND LANGDON: THE DOUBLE BEGONIA “ J. MUNSON.” 


EVERY 
D co INCLUDING SWEET PEAS, CALCEOLARIAS AND DELPHINIUMS : A SECTION 
OF CARTER’S GOLD MEDAL WINNING DISPLAY OF FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
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A SERIES OF POOLS 
FRINGED With 
FLOWERING PLANTS, 
AND CONNECTED BY 
WATERFALLS: THE 
ROCK GARDEN BY 


THE FLORAL EXHIBITS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHELSEA 
G. G, WHITELEGG. 


SPECTATORS STANDING AT THE BARRIER MANY ROWS DEEP. 


THE COOL GREEN OF CYPRESS TREES AND SHADOWED TURF COMBINED WITH GREY STONE 


AN ITALIAN GARDEN AT CHELSEA LEADING TO A WOODLAND GLADE PLANTED WITH RHODODENDRONS 
Continued | 

sundries and the scientific section assists the gardener, and provides answers to many 
of his problems. This year, as Lord Aberconway, the President, pointed out in his 
speech, the Show, held on May 26, 27 and 28, contained a wider range of flowers 
than usual, as the warm weather had brought many into bloom earlier and scientific 
A VIEW OF ONE OF THE GARDENS methods had held back many spring flowers to present them at their best 
EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN Thirty exhibitors were awarded the highest honour of the Society, the Gold Medal 
As recorded on our front page, their Majesties the King and Queen visited the show 

The public attended in vast crowds daily 


A BLEND OF THE FORMAL WITH THE INFORMAL 

EXHIBITED AT CHELSEA. THEY SHOWED GREAT VARIETY ANT 
AND ROUSED MUCH APMIRATION. 

on May 25, as did Queen Mary 
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NE of these days the world will change. It will 
happen when human nature does. On the day 

when men—all. of them—become what they are 
apparently capable of being, but are not : consistently 
wise, just, kind and virtuous, the earth for homo 
sapiens will become, what it is also apparently capable 
of becoming, a paradise. But I have 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


greatest buyers of all in a planned State, the Depart- 
ments of Government. By this measure they ensured, 
so far as money had anything to do with it, that every 
factory should be fully employed making goods to 
satisfy the needs of those among whom that money 
was distributed. It is true that they were possibly a 


anti-deflationary measures so necessary in the nineteen- 
thirties rather inappropriate at the moment. The 
Government’s measures thus probably made a tem- 
porary inflationary situation rather worse than it 
need have been: too much money chasing too few 
goods was reinforced by still more money before the 

extra goods needed had had time 





of my fellow-creatures, and, above 


lived long enough and seen enough 
all, of myself, to know that it will 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-:STONE OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
A SIMPLE BUT MOVING CEREMONY ON 


MAY 26. 


to be made. Still, looking at things 
in the broad perspective of the last 
thirty years, it was a fault on the 


ad 





not change in my lifetime, not, as 
we used to say in my youth, by 
a long chalk. 

This does not mean that human 
beings do not appreciate the desir- 
ability of changing the world. 
The more active-minded of them— 
even, on occasion, the writer of 
this page—are perpetually urging 
that it should be changed. They 
go, frequently, to the greatest 
trouble in evolving and publishing 
schemes for doing so, many of them 
very impressive. Indeed, the post- 
man -seldom calls at my house 
without delivering, unmasked, at 
least one such scheme drawn up by 
some public-spirited reader of this 
journal and benevolently entrusted 
to me to blazon abroad. Seeing 
so many admirable schemes for 
making the world better and seeing 
the world as it is, it is not, perhaps, 
surprising that I am growing a little 
cynical. ‘ If only pigs had wings,”’ 
I keep saying to myself. And even 
then, I reflect—and this is perhaps 
some small comfort—the bacon, 
such as is left of it, would probably 
fly out of the window. 

For destiny, as has been said, 
is character. It is not what God 
disposes—-He leaves His creatures 
a remarkable freedom of choice 
to make or mar and, in doing so, 
to make themselves—but what we our- 
selves will it to be and then, through our 
own imperfections, fail to make it. And 
because of this freedom—a freedom for 
character to create according to its own nature 
—changes in this world may, and I think 
do, occur, but they occur very slowly. An 
historian whose range is a hundred thousand 
years may see great changes, but an 
historian whose range is only a century or 
two scarcely sees any appreciable change 
at all. History repeats itself because 
character repeats itself. In other words, 
greed, folly, fear, blindness, hatred, trickery 
repeat themselves. So, fortunately, do 
courage, faith, love, loyalty and honour. 

Thus it is—for man is quick to find fault 
with bis fellows—that every age criticises the 
mistakes of its predecessor and then proceeds 
to commit them itself. Before the war, for 
instance, the younger generation—that 
which, on the whole, was opposed to the 
rulers of that time—was perpetually tilting 
at the curmudgeonly tendency of those who 
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right side. The new Government, 
it was clear, was not going to allow 
British factories to stand idle while 
poverty, crying for their unmade 
products, remained  unrelieved. 
Money was to be used by the State 
to plan for plenty, instead of being 
kept in short supply by pro- 
fessional financiers to enhance its 
value and their own power. 

But the planners forgot that 
the real enemy of mankind is not 
financiers but human nature: 
human stupidity, selfishness, inertia, 
innate and excessive conservatism 
and love of power. Professional 
financiers are not the only people 
who are tempted to hoard and 
keep in short supply what the 
rest of the world wants. The 
Civil Servants of the planned State 
can do so just as well and even, 
if given superior powers, ~better. 
To-day we are threatened with a 
recurrence of unemployment even 
before the post-war monetary 
inflationary situation is over. For 
in order to limit the effects of too 
much money chasing too few goods 
and to spread the effects of it fairly 
among all classes, the Government 











THE SPEAKER, COLONEL CLIFTON BROWN, LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW CHAMBER : 

(L. TO R.) ARE MR. CHURCHILL, SIR GILES scoTT (THE ARCHITECT), IN FRONT OF MR. ATTLEE; MR. KEY, MINISTER 

OF WORKS, AND MR. MORRISON, AND (AT THE BACK, L. TO R.) LORD ANCASTER, THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER AND 
LORD WINTERTON. ON EITHER SIDE OF THE SPEAKER ARE THE MASON FOREMAN AND THE GENERAL FOREMAN . 





has continued, and indeed has 
extended, the wartime rationing 
system. Coupons, dockets, rations, 

’ quotas have become part of our 
post-war life; the shop queue has taken 
the place of the dole queue and for a far 
larger number of people. Everybody goes 
short—except the all-powerful Government 
Departments and the black marketeer and his 
customers—and the limitation of State-issued 
coupons ensures that everybody does so, just 
as the.limitation of bank-issued notes and other 
paper devices ensured that so many—though 
not everybody—went short before the war. 

Now all this is just enough. If there is not 
enough real wealth to go round, somebody 
or everybody must go short, and the bits of 
paper that ensure that they do so in an 
orderly fashion, whether we call them pound 
notes or coupons, are harming no one and 
serving a useful purpose. But what if, 
through a failure to issue enough of them, 
factories and workers are kept idle which 
might otherwise be making the goods they 
represent to meet the public demand? In 
that case, the limitation of the paper issued— 
be it pound notes or coupons—by resulting 
in a needless restriction of production, 


—. 





ceases to be of service to mankind and 

















controlled money to keep it in short supply. | 
\ “THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 18 NOT A BUILDING. IT IS A LIVING FELLOWSHIP... .”: ‘ 


Millions of men and women, it was pointed \ MR. ATTLEE DELIVERING HIS SPEECH. MR. CHURCHILL, WHO 18 SEEN IN THE CENTRE 
out, in every country in the world were BACKGROUND, ALSO SPOKE BEFORE THE STONE WAS LAID. 


becomes a stupid and frustrating curse. 
That was the trouble with the paper our 





ms f ntial goods and The foundation-stone of the new Chamber of the House of Commons, to that destroyed i : 
desperately in need of essential g nes 7 ch wid df her 1 a eae ey roy bankers issued to us before the war : there be 
services yet, lacking the money to buy, were | ) a4, before a large gathering Cf Ministers and members oe Ge eee Kans od — did not appear to be enough of it to enable 
unable to keep themselves fully employed The Speaker, in Court dress, but without his robes, moved in procession from Speaker’s House, human want to be met to the full capacity et 
followed by the Prime Minist M ill Ancaster, te 
making the things they needed. A _ wider Chamberlain and Lord Winterton, Father Fy: ous of Con ean oD 5 Bee gut of human effort and the earth's resources. s 
distribution or a quicker circulation of minster ; Mr. ir. Charles . Minister of The joke—if one can call it a joke—is rat 





that this is exactly what is now being brought aaa 
about again as a result of a failure to issue 


money, it was therefore argued, was essential et to lay the stone. He en 
sufficient coupons on the part of the very men ¢ GR 


if man was to control his own destiny and — | was built, 
inherit the good things of the earth that were 
awaiting his taking. Or so it seemed. 

To-day those who criticised this apparently 
lamentable and wasteful state of affairs are in full 








who so indignantly criticised our pre-war 
financial system, The bureaucrats who control the 


little premature, since inevitably after a long war, 
issue of coupons, like the bankers who used to control 


in which full wages had been distributed for five or 





power in this country. They have been in power, 
in fact, for nearly three years. Swearing, very pro- 
perly, that there should be no more unemployment, 
they took steps, though, personally, I think the 
wrong ones, to see that plenty of money was distri- 
buted to those who wanted to buy, including to those 


six years and normal consumption had been artificially 
restricted, there was a great pent-up and unsatisfied 
demand for consumer-goods which had still to be 
made. As after the 1914-18 war and the Napoleonic 
wars a temporary but very acute inflationary 
situation existed which made the application of the 


the issue of money, prefer to exercise their beneficent 
sway and to ensure its continuance by keeping man- 
kind a little short of the statutory wherewithal to 
satisfy its needs—a little shorter, that is, than is 
strictly necessary. it is a very beautiful example 
of the constancy of human nature in action. 
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WITH A DEGREE; AND A MASQUE. 
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AN UNUSUAL PRESENTATION : THE PROVOST OF ORIEL (DR. G. N. 

CLARK) INTRODUCING ‘0.C. TESTUDO,” THE ORIEL COLLEGE 

MASCOT TORTOISE (WHICH BEARS THE COLLEGE ARMS PAINTED 

h ON ITS SHELL), TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
\ 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH WELCOMED IN THE RAD- 
CLIFFE QUADRANGLE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BY 
THE 0O.U.D.S. “‘THE MASQUE OF HOPE.” 


IN HER DOCTOR'S GOWN OF SCARLET AND 
GREY AFTER RECEIVING THE HON. D.C.L. : 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT OXFORD. Pi DR. W. T. S. STALLYBRASS). 


THE CEREMONY IN THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH (SEATED, CENTRE, ON THE RIGHT OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
SHE PAID HER FIRST VISIT TO OXFORD ON MAY 25 TO RECEIVE THE HONORARY DECREE OF D.C.L. nN 
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Princess Elizabeth visited Oxford for the first time on May 25, to receive the honorary which she referred to the British genius for blending the old and the new. Later 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law. The cegemony took place, according to tradition, in she made a five-hour tour of the University, lunched at Brasenose and attended a 
the Sheldonian Theatre. The Public Orator, Mr. T. Farrant Higham, Fellow of short, well-devised and produced masque presented by the O.U.D.S.—the first Royal 
Trinity, addressing her Royal Highness in Latin, referred to her queenly grace, her Masque since that given to greet Charles |. and Henrietta Maria in 1636. In this 
lively intelligence and her charm of character, and after the Vice-Chancellor had she was addressed as the “latest and loveliest doctor of our laws."’ She also 
admitted the new Doctor with an oration, she replied with an excellent speech in attended a garden-party at St. John’s College and visited the Ashmolean Museum. 
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“SEA PAINTERS OF BRITAIN—VOL. I, FROM VAN DE VELDE TO TURNER”: 


R. GORDON ROE’S work on British Sea Painters, 
pi of which the first volume gets him to Turner, is 
in part a reference book swarming with facts, names and 
dates, and in part an exercise in terse and illuminating 


criticism. These two aspects of his work may be better 
illustrated by extracts than described by me. Here he 
is as the encyclopedist : ‘‘ From Schetky’s sea fights and 


compositions like the Loss of the ‘ Royal George’ (Tate 
Gallery ; loaned to Greenock), we may conveniently pass 
to one who was also Marine Painter to George IV. and 
William IV., William John Huggins (1781-1845), who 
early in life went to sea in ‘ John Company’s’ service. 
Though now less generally esteemed, Huggins was, at his 
best, an impressive painter of some power, whose work 
long enjoyed a considerable popularity, as did that of 
Thomas Whitcombe (ca. 1760-1824 ?). As illustrating the 
one-time magic of Huggins’ name, it is not uninteresting 
to note that on at any rate one occasion a painting sold 
as his was found on cleaning to bear the signature 
‘R. Dodd.’ There were two marine painters, believed 
to have been brothers, who used that signature, Robert 
(ca. 1748-1816/17 ?) and Ralph (ca. 1756-1822), whose 
complicated annals were to some extent unravelled by the 
laborious research of G. W. Younger. Probably both 
the Dodds had been in the Royal Navy. (Ralph, a civil 
engineer as well as a painter, was father of that George 
Dodd, also a civil engineer with Navy experience, who 
furnished designs for the original Waterloo Bridge, and 
is said to have been the pioneer of the steam-packet 
service on the Thames.) It is, however, Robert Dodd 
who is associated with a number of engraved marines.” 
That paragraph contains a great deal of information ; 
but to my thinking it is too crowded. Mr. Roe, allowing 





** TWO COASTAL CRAFT, ONE DRYING SAILS” 
THE ELDER (1611-93). A DRAWING IN BLACK CHALK AND WASH, 
THE COLLECTION OF CAPTAIN BRUCE S, INGRAM, 


himself but sixty pages of text, has 
endeavoured to mention any relevant 
painter of the slightest interest, but has 
to rush past many of them without satis- 
fying the reader's appetite for fuller 
knowledge and commentary. To take an 
example. He does mention there that 
sound and solid painter Whitcombe, as 
he later mentions Powell, whose first 
acquaintance with the sea was acquired 
on the lower deck. But these men and 
others, to-day almost forgotten, deserve 
more than a nominal resurrection in a 
dictionary fashion, and Mr. Roe would 
certainly have the ability, had he the 
textual scope, to give the reader an idea 
of the special qualities of their work. How 
well he could have written a completer 
book can be gathered from the pages 
where he lets himself go. An admirable 
example is the passage in which he dis- 
cusses the Ruskinian reaction—though he 
partly excuses Ruskin on the grounds that 
he (and Turner also) had no conception 
of the work of the Van de Veldes “ as 
shown in Captain Bruce S. Ingram's 
collection, or in the National Maritime 
Museum at Greenwich."” Ruskin was a 


“ NELSON IN 
A WATER-COLOUR FROM CAPTAIN BRUCE 8. 
This lively drawing commemorates the occasion in March 1795 


ritedly and 
ean Bart (74 .- 
and French, 


*” Sea Painters of Britain. Vol. I.--From Van 
de Velde to Turner.” By F. Gordon Roe, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Ilustrated, $00 copies on Hand-made Paper. (F, Lewis, Ltd. ; 5 guineas.) 


“John Constable: His Life and Work.” By Sydney J. Key. 
Tihustrated. (Phoenix House, Ltd.; British Painters Series; 15s.) 


>; BY WILLEM VAN DE VELDE, 


and, as he wrote in 
Nelson a mistress—" no less a personage than 


The three sea-pieces are all reproduced 
P Loot, 


Se 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


practising painter ; he would probably have been 
surprised and pained if he could have known that 
long after his death his confident judgments 
would (though not so much as regards architec- 
ture) have been freely .challenged and such 
painters as the Van de Veldes regarded with an 





JOHN CONSTABLE: A SELF- 
PORTRAIT IN PENCIL AND WATER- 
COLOUR, FROM THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY COLLECTION. 

Reproduced from the book “ Constable” iy 
Courtesy of the Publishers, Phanix House, 

even greater esteem than they were 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. ‘‘ Disheartened,” says 
Mr. Roe, “ by his failure to catch 
a wave, Ruskin fell back on the 
gloomy assertion that: ‘ The sea 
never has been, and I fancy never 
will nor can be painted ; it is only 
suggested by means of a more or 
less spiritual and intelligent con- 
ventionalism.’... But then all 
painting is but ‘a more or less 
spiritual conventionalism ’ (if one 
chooses to put it that way), 
and it is really difficult to see 
what more could be demanded of 
it. An zxsthetic painting of the 
sea, of shipping, of an old mill, a 


rrom lake, a hurst of trees, the nude 





AGAMEMNON ENGAGING 94 184"; 


7% when 


Nelson ( 
wom £4 ira, under tow by a treats 
Nelson fame 


ly engaged the 80-cun 
ns) and "Sans Colette (120 —_, This action brought 
in'a proud letter 


* Sea Painters Prin 
, Lid., Leigh-on- 


figure, an ambassadorial portrait, a hunk of cheese, a 
worn-out boot, or the Wars of the Roses is inevitably 
To what extent 
but to regard 


a convention, and mot the thing itself. 
it suggests the truth is another matter ; 


By F. GORDON ROE. 


“ SHIPPING IN A BREE?E OF WIND” 
THE OIL-PAINTING IN THE COLLECTION OF CAPTAIN BRUCE 5S. 


BY NICHOLAS POCOCK (1740-1821). 
INGRAM’S COLLECTION. 


= SS we Se ree tors had in 
poetas: given Capta’ 
¢ by Courtesy of the Publishers, 





‘*CONSTABLE”’: By SYDNEY J. KEY.* 


it in the light of a scientific statement is to demand from 
it something altogether apart from its proper zsthetic 
function. That is not to say that the zsthetic approach 
must necessarily be banned for record purposes.” 

The Van de Veldes are bound to loom large in a book on 
this subject. ‘‘ In the main, the growth of a British School 
of Sea Painting is referable to Dutchmen.”’ Mr. Roe does his 
gallant best to record the earlier attempts of the artists of a 
seafaring nation to deal with the sea and ships ; but we were 
late with marine painting, as we were late with portraiture 
and landscape. What does it matter? Mussolini, in one 
of his wartime speeches, boasted that Rome was a great 
civilised capital when the British were running around in 
skins and woad. Somebody might have reminded him that 
there were high civilisations in China and Egypt before 
Rome was thought of, and that the achievements of Ancient 
Rome in the arts were mostly debased derivations from 
the Greek. We learnt from foreign masters: in course of 
time we equalled or excelled them. Constable and the other 
heroes of the Wordsworthian renascence in our landscape 
painting assiduously studied the French and Dutch masters. 
John Crome said on his death-bed : “‘Oh, Hobbema, my 
dear Hobbema, how I have loved you!” But Crome now 
stands on an equal level with Hobbema, akin to him, in his 
debt, but equally unique ; and Constable had a revolutionary 
influence on the fellow-countrymen of Claude and the 
Poussins. The arts know no boundaries. 

The plates in Mr. Roe’s book, largely drawn from Captain 
Ingram’s collection, are representative of the painters: 
they show the development from the calm or rippling 
seas of the earlier men to the wild storms of Turner, the 
representation of whose work would perhaps have been 
completer had one of his earlier, more conventional, 





; CHARLES BROOKING (1723-59). FROM 
INGRAM. 


sea-pieces been reproduced. But the real 
Turner was the later Turner who, in 
Constable’s words, “seems to paint with 
tinted steam, so evanescent and so airy.”’ 

That phrase I quote from Mr. Key’s 
little book on one of the most lovable poets 
who ever spoke in paint. The text, the 
author freely admits, is mainly based on 
Mr. Andrew Shirley’s fine expansion of 
Leslie’s “‘ Life’ and two other books. 
But the recension has been well and affec- 
tionately done, and once more one renews 
one’s reverence, not merely for a great 
artist, but for a noble man. I can never 
read a letter of Constable's without thinking 
that had he not been a great painter he 
might (and it is true also of Gainsborough) 
have been a great writer. Mr. Key, 
incidentally, makes a point which I do not 
remember having seen made before. Con- 
stable’s father owned water-mills, but also 
windmills, and twice seduced his son back 
into the family business. The water-mills 
we all know about from the paintings of 


the Stour. But “A windmiller, since his 
then Captain Nelson) livelihood is at stake, must learn to 
LF diagnose changes in weather with a sharp 


eye. That part of the trade, at least, 
must have been interesting and valuable 
to one who would later record transitory 
weather effects with astonishing accuracy 
and skill.” Next time I go to South Kensington to 
see those amazing cloud-scapes I shall remember that 
Constable was a “ windmiller ” and had professionally 
learnt to watch the sky as intently as any sailor. 
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THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE MEETING OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION IN LONDON, AT WHICH CONDITIONAL CO-OPERATION IN THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
WAS APPROVED: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE IN THE GREAT HALL OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS IN LONDON. 

The British Medical Association special representative ne mag | on May 28 lasted for seven hours, and ! the profession to co-operate in the new service on the understanding that the Minister will continue 

after a debate which emphasised wide cleavages of opinion, the motion proposed by the Chairman of negotiations on outstanding matters, including terms and conditions of service for consultants and 

the Council, Dr. Guy H. Dain (Birmingham) “ t... the representative y ...i8 prepared to advise | specialists, general practitioners, public health officers and others” was passed by 167 to 148 votes. 
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“ CONTINUOUS EFFORT MUST BE MADE NOT ONLY IN THE DAYS OF WAR BUT IN THE TRIALS OF PEACE... .” MR. CHURCHILL DELIVERING HIS SPEECH AT THE CITY HALL, PERTH, 


AFTER RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF THIS CITY ON MAY 27. 
Mr. Churchill received a tremendous welcome when he visited Perth to be presented with the freedom | that great position we held when all was dark and stormy, and prove that from these islands will 
of this city on May 27. He said, “I cannot but feel that the difficulties of peace may one day, always ¢o messages of true guidance and comradeship. . ..” At the City Hall a guard of 
in one form or another, in circumstances which | cannot predict or foretell, require the full united | honour was provided by the hh Society of High Constables founded 600 years to ide 
effort of our whole nation, of all classes and parties in it, in order that we may arise again to | guards for royal visitors. Mr. Churchill was the first non-royal personage for whom it lated. 


A DECISION TO CO-OPERATE, AND A CALL TO UNITY: BY THE B.M.A. AND BY MR. CHURCHILL, THE OPPOSITION LEADER. 
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THE ARAB-JEWISH WAR AND ITS VARYING FORTUNES 
SCENES ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF PALESTINE; AND 


i] 
i 


THE CAPTURE OF DEIR SENID, A LARGE JEWISH SETTLEMENT 
EAST OF THE ROAD FROM GAZA TO TEL AVIV: AN EGYPTIAN 
FLAG HOISTED ON A WATER TOWER, 


+ ee 


bietadhn 


VENERATED BY JEW AND ARAB ALIKE: THE WAILING WALL IN JERUSALEM 
GUARDED BY ARMED ARAB VOLUNTEERS TO PREVENT ITS DESECRATION, 





THE OUTSKIRTS OF ACRE SHORTLY BEFORE 


THE CITY, WITH ITS GARRISON OF 4000 ARABS, SURRENDERED TO JEWISH FORCES. 


LEVELLED BY JEWISH 
DEMOLITION SQUADS: A 
WRECKED ARAB VILLAGE 
NEAR ACRE WHICH HAD 
BEEN USED AS AN ARAB 
STRONGPOINT. 


HE photographs on 
these pages illus- 

trate some aspects of the 
recent fighting in Pales- 
tine where, following the 
adoption, with amend- 
ments, of the British 
resolution on Palestine 
by the United Nations 
Security Councilon 
May 29, it was hoped that 
both parties would accept 
a truce for four weeks to 
create conditionsin which 
the United Nations medi- 
ator could get to work. 
Deir Senid, a large settle- 
ment east of the road 
from Gaza to Tel Aviv, 
had been used as a 
supply base and dispersal 
centre for men, arms and 
munitions for the southern 
settlements, and was 
heavily fortified. Fol- 
lowing an artillery bar- 
rage and bombing from 
the air, Egyptianinfantry 
attacked it and, after 
ten hours’ fighting, it was 
captured. The announce- 
ment of its fall was made 
on May 20, when it was 
also reported that Egyp- 
tian troops had entered 
Beersheba. The uncon- 
ditional surrender of Acre 
to Haganah forces was 
announced on May 18, 
[Continued opposite. 


WAITING IN A QUEUE FOR ADMITTANCE TO ACRE CENTRAL PRISON : 


ARAB PRISONERS 


AFTER THE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF THE 


CITY TO HAGANAH FORCES ON MAY 18, 


“oe 


= 
Gul, Final Ram. 


THE BATTLE FOR JERUSALEM : SMOKE RISING FROM THE CITY DURING AN ARAB ATTACK ON THE TYFRET SYNAGOGUE, 
WHICH WAS CAPTURED FROM HAGANAH FORCES DESPITE STRONG RESISTANCE. 
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—ASPECTS OF THE STRUGGLE FOR THE HOLY LAND: 
THE PRESIDENT OF “ISRAEL” AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 


“ ISRAEL’ AT THE WHITE HOUSE : DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN (RIGHT) 


THE SIEGE OF ACRE, 1948: A HAGANAH SOLDIER, WEARING A STEEL HELMET, IN HIS “ FOXHOLE ** ON NAPOLEON HILL PRESENTING A TORAH TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN. 


BEFORE THE CITY FELL FOLLOWING 72 HOURS’ BITTER FIGHTING. 


Continued.] 

The city fell after 

72 hours’ fighting, and a 

number of Arab prisoners 

were taken. On May 25 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 

the provisional President 

of “ Israel,"’ visited the 

White House and was 

received by President 

Truman. Dr. Weizmann 

asked Mr. Truman for a 

loan to the new State, 

which the U.S. has 

recognised, and presented 

him with a Torah—a 

hand-written scroll of 

books from the Old 

Testament. The Jews 

in the Old City of Jeru- 

salem surrendered to the 

Arab Legion on May 28, 

and about 350 prisoners 

have been taken to 

Transjordan, while a 

number of wounded are 

being cared for in the 

city. A large number of 

non-combatants were 

evacuated to empty 

hotels in Katamon, which 

the Jews captured three 

weeks ago. On May 30 

it was reported from 

Amman that all officers Peak etate 

Mags.» seconded fromthe British | — bes egies 
ee Se Army to the Arab Legion cGvarpino a RoaD BLOCK 
THE JEWISH FLAG FLIES OVER HAIFA: A HAGANAH POST ON A — Bs ae pmeeeaauss an aman bs 
ROOF-TOP OVERLOOKING THE HARBOUR WHICH IS BEING USED For |*°™ alestine bY o& THE, ALERT, WHILE A 
‘ midnight of that date. smatt soy SEARCHES 
THE EVACUATION OF BRITISH TROOPS. sue RUSSLE. 


rot, ety ‘* 

4 ™ : 

‘ * Aa Ta" so ie 

SHELLING JEWISH POSITIONS IN THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM: ARAB ARTILLERY IN ACTION DURING THE BATTLE 
WHICH RESULTED IN THE SURRENDER OF THE HAGANAH FORCES TO THE ARAB LEGION. 


WAR COMES TO JERUSALEM: AN ARMOURED ARAB SCOUT CAR PASSING 
ALONG THE VIA DOLOROSA IN THE OLD CITY DURING THE BATTLE. 
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~~ a | . A LAND OF SHARP CONTRASTS OF LIFE; | G 
) ma A WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRY NOT _ I 


| 


; 


srisninisirnaninnnenieiontinnineenemenimniianonmneinnnnnnninntMay 
i} 


{BLE TO GET ABOARD: AN OVERCROWDED |, 


h, = 
pon 


y 
fu nN) * TRAM IN THE STREETS » 


OF MADRID DURING THE = F j 


RUSH HOUR. “ey 


i 
: 


MEDAL EEA EAE EEDA EOL AALAND EEO AAA EA AEA 


OEM AEA 





WITH MERCHANDISE SPREAD OUT ON THE GROUND FOR ‘ A 
POSSIBLE PURCHASERS TO INSPECT: AN OPEN-AIR MARKET A 
IN MADRID. 





vennenanrnnvennnnnyl 

MARKET IN THE OLD PART OF MADRID, WHERE 

SECOND-HAND MERCHANDISE OF ALL KINDS CAN BE BOUGHT, Hi 
SOLD OR BARTERED, 


senssseseeesnssssevecsesceseceeseesscntcanseesesssselhe 
A WELL-STOCKED BUTCHER'S 
|} SHOP, AT PRICES WHICH ONLY 


i, THE WEALTHY CAN AFFORD TO 
THOUGH BREAD IS RATIONED AND CAN ONLY BE SOLD AT 


|, PAY—-THE POSSIBLE REASON / / cConTROLLED PRICES, BLACK MARKET LOAVES ARE OPENLY 
FOR APPARENT PLENTY. ~ | PEDDLED IN THE STREETS. 


eoagnanesenssniins eosaneenensn preonen earaneneeessenees: a 


SEATED IN THE BRILLIANT SUNSHINE, BUT HARDLY EXPRESSING ANY PARTICULAR 
WELL-BEING: A TYPICAL GROUP OF SPANISH WOMEN, 


GPAIN'S position in regard to the Western Union and the Marshall Plan has not been 
\ discussed since Mr. Hector McNeil in February stated that Great Britain was 
adhering to her policy of not admitting Spain to discussions on Western Europe or the 
Marshall Plan so long as a totalitarian régime remained in power, and the United States 


in April announced their opposition to her benefiting under E.R.P. In our issue of 
May 29 Captain Cyril Falls discussed the question of the Western Democracies’ policy WITH BLANKETS OUT TO AIR; A CAVE-DWELLER OF MADRID SWEEPING HER MISERABLE 


in regard to Spain. He said, ‘ The time seems to have come when British and American FRONT DOOR “STEP” WITH HOUSEWIFELY CARE. 


statesmen must make up their minds and when the present degree of caution displayed —— saa RAEN 
(Continued opposite. 
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DONUN NUN ELENNNNNRENARAENNDEN NEY veenunnnnenveaneanennenns 


; | GEN. FRANCO’S TOTALITARIAN SPAIN: 
OT _ INCLUDED IN THE MARSHALL PLAN. 


oenaunuansananten 


tty prev wv eee HUIHERL NRRL . 
REMINISCENT OF THE WEARMACHT CREATED BY HITLER—-AGAINST WHICH GREAT BRITA 
STOOD ALONE IN 1940: sa 0S 
SPANISH TROOPS ON THE 

MARCH. 
OF THE TRADITIONALLY DEVOUT 


ATTITUDE OF THE SPANISH ROMAN CATHOLIC: A YOUNG 
GIRL GOING TO MASS BEFORE WORK. 





WELL FED, SMART, AND WEARING MEDALS AWARDED 
FOR FIGHTING IN THE CIVIL WAR: OFFICERS OF THE 
CAUDILLO’S ARMY. 


Age) 
‘ \ 
HAWKING LOTTERY TICKETS ‘i 
IN AN ENDEAVOUR TO ADD \} 

TO THE SMALL FAMILY IN- }\ i 


\ 


COME: AN ELDERLY SPANISH }} 


SEATED AT A TABLE MADE FROM A_ PACKING-CASE: 
A CAVE-DWELLER OUTSIDE HER MISERABLE RESIDENCE 


IN MADRID. WOMAN IN MADRID. 





ssceremeacenvenvas ss teneeeamuamnaneecaseusnaseeauneseeseegwent sevsaenaeanenee: 1+ sevuneovesnacuanmnmneavesvecsentseueseese enemas saenees seenenatenesgetesscysass ots naeuaeuanasecesewneesectuaneeumnegy 


* MADRILENOS " ENJOVING EXCELLENT LIQUOR IN A FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT, WHERE 
FOOD 18 UNRATIONED, BUT EXPENSIVE. 


Continued 
by them will soon be synonymous with timidity," and added that, he considered the 
agreement to be submitted to the British and Spanish Governments for an exchange of 
pyrites, potash, irom ore, olive oil, fruits and other food in’ return for coal, machinery 
and chemicals was “the type of barter agreement which will never see Europe out of 
her troubles." The Spanish Civil War lasted from July 1936 till March 1939. On 
OUTSIDE THEIR CAVE HOUSE, WHICH BOASTS NEITHER SANITATION NOR WINDOWS Augubt 9, 1939, the second Government of the new State was proclaimed with General 
A YOUNG MADRID MARRIED PAIR. Franco (the Caudillo) at its head. Last year he announced that Spaip was to become 

os — _ a monarchy with a regency Council, with himself as head of State 
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A* ERICAN publicists and journalists are 
frequently better informed than our 
own on subjects of high policy. It is the 
practice of the Administration to take them 
into its confidence to an extent which is 
unusual over here. Certain of them are well 
known to be particularly favoured and to be 
made use of for the purpose of putting over 
aspects of policy, so that it may be thoroughly 
discussed and become familiar. Others have 
the advantage of private channels which have few equivalents 
in Britain. In consequence, pronouncements on foreign 
affairs by the best American writers and broadcasters are 
illuminating and, in a large proportion of cases, correct 
in their estimates or prophecies. This would apply also 
to military affairs but for the fact that the number who 
have studied them and are at ease in dealing with them 
is very small. Here at least we on this side of the Atlantic 
have an advantage. We have more writers than the United 
States who understand at least strategy, even if the dearth 
of paper makes it difficult for them to spread their ideas. 
With us there does exist a serious school of military study 
and criticism superior to anything of the sort in the United 
States. When American writers deal with these subjects 
we can never be sure that they have not got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick. I preface this warning to a review 
of recent American articles on the United States and 
Europe from the military point of view, noting, however, 
that there is in them a remarkable unanimity which may 
be a mark of actuality. 

The articles in question: have been written as a result 
of the recent discussions about the increase in the number 
of groups in the United States Air Force. And the line of 
reasoning which the writers attribute to the Government 
is briefly as follows. If Soviet Russia were to go to war in 
Europe, she could put 200 divisions into the field at once, 
exclusive of those of the satellite States. By comparison, 


EXERCISE ‘“‘ BAMBOO" AT CAMBERLEY: 


Exercise ‘‘ Bamboo ” 


berley, from May 24 to 29. ee shows : — row, |. to r. 
Sir John Crocker, General Sir A Philip Christison, Bt., Maj.-Gen. P. 


a conference of senior officers and civilian experts on the problems arisi 
operations in a Far Eastern theatre of war and the use of Empire bases—was held at the Staff 


from mobils 
lege, Cam- Evans, Maj.~ 
Cons Sir William Morgan, General Maj.-Gen. L. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
MILITARY THEORIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


of aircraft Russian strength is twice, if not thrice, that of 
the United States ; the present rate of production is higher. 
Given successful defence of the Atlantic routes, American 
land forces would take upwards of six months to reach the 
scene of action in strength. So, up to that point, the war 
would be for the Americans an air war, and one in which, 
again according to the theories advanced, they would 
expect to see Russia reach the Bay of Biscay and the 
Channel, together with the Norwegian coast and perhaps 
the Straits of Gibraltar. 

But, the journalists go on to say, even then the United 
States could not pit herself against the Russians in Europe 
with land forces and has no intention of attempting what 
Napoleon and Hitler failed to accomplish. The aim would 
be to establish a ring of bomber bases round Russia and 
gradually to tighten it. Attacks would be launched against 
Moscow and the industries in its neighbourhood and those 
of the Eastern Ukraine. It is claimed that, despite the 
movement of industry eastward and even beyond the Urals, 
the essential part of it still remains in European Russia, 
and would therefore be vulnerable. Britain, provided that 
it had been held, would be regarded by the Americans 
as an advanced air base, which might, of course, suffer 
the fate which has befallen some other advanced air bases 
in the past. The journalists are remarkably dispassionate 
about it all; they do not allow sentiment to influence 
their reasoning. 


I, Lt.-Gen. H.C. H yh Pa a 





Macalevey ; (fourth row, 1. to r.) Maj.-Gen. C. M 
n. L. G. Whistler, Lt.-Gen. A. Galloway, Maj. Gen. G 

©. Lyne, Maj.-Gen. G. K. Bou j.-Gen. G 

Thomas, R.M., Maj.-Gen. A. M. Cameron, Maj.-Gen. C. B. Coileaaee Ma — Sir Reginald ing, Maj.- 
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mere frivolous inanity. Its chief weakness that 
it would not further the cause which means so 
much, not to us only but to all humanity, that 
of avoidance of war. There does seem to be a 
reasonable prospect that if the non-Communist 
States of Europe band themselves together in 
self-defence, and if they are assured of American 
aid, Russia will not choose to go beyond the 
stage of the “‘ cold war” in which she is now 
manifestly engaged. If they come to believe 
that it is not worth ‘while doing so, the hope falls to the 
ground. And if Russia concluded that she would be given 
the free disposal of the whole European continent, she might 
well decide that this would greatly improve her prospects in 
war and so become more inclined to war. 

From the purely material point of view the policy would 
also be against the interests of the United States. Some of 
the nations might decide to compound with Russia. In 
certain cases it could be done at a price, and this price might 
not for the time being involve the type of surrender which 
has been enforced upon the satellite States. The devotion 
to the Russian market of certain products of which Russia 
stands particularly in need might prove a form of composi- 
tion which would last for a few years. The eventual fate of 
nations which enter the Russian cantp but at the same time 
determine to preserve their own faith and individuality is 
exemplified by Czechoslovakia; but perhaps the anti- 
Communist Czechs were not as bold and tenacious as they 
might have been. The element of cynicism in the policy out- 
lined above would be likely to evoke cynicism in Europe also, 
and this might translate itself into forms of double-dealing 
which it would be difficult to detect. In short, if the United 
States needs the co-operation of the nations of democratic 
Europe, the best way of attaining it will be to show that 
she is prepared to share their sacrifices. 

I suppose the truth is that the military policy of the 
United States is at present in a phase of flux and that one 





A GROUP PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE THREE SERVICES, OFFICERS FROM THE DOMINIONS AND FROM THE UNITED STATES AND 
CIVILIAN EXPERTS WHO ATTENDED THE CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS ARISING FROM MOBILE OPERATIONS IN A FAR EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR. 


Barber, Air Dg ag om L. Darvall, Maj -Gen G. C. 
W. E. Heath, Maj.-Gen. J Whitfield, 


General Sir Sydney Kirkman, Lt.-Gen. A. C. Gillem rem (US. Army), Lt. an S| F. Rowell, Rear- Admiral C. E Gen. F. W. Festing, Maj.-Gen. H. T. Newman, R.M., Set -Gen. W. R. 
Douglas-Pennant, Field Marshal Lord wry C.1.G.S., Air Marshal Sir Hugh Saunders, Lt.-Generai Maj.-Gen. J. A. Baillon ; (fifth row, |. to r.) Maj. -Gen. R. K. Arbuthnott, Maj. -Gen. ielden, Maj.-Gen 
& Foulkes, Lt.-Gen. E. R. Quesada (U.S. Air Force), General Sir ey Stopford, Se Henry Tizard, Brigadier Sir H. Reginald Kerr, Brig. Ww.o. Ma Sir Eustace Tickell, Maj.-Gen C. R. W. Lam . ° 
. L. Stewart, General Sir James Steele, Dr. Paris, General Sir Neil Ritchie ; (second row, |. to r.) Maj. -Gen. Maj.-Gen. C. D. Packard, Maj.-Gen. E. Urquhart, Maj.-Gen. P. M. Balfour, Capt. O. C. Hughes-Hallett, 
R A. Hull, Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles pane. , Maj.-Gen E. T. L. Coe Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert ansergh, Lt.-Gen. . N., en -Gen. F. Harris, Ca o. H. P. ‘Henderson, Ri. R.N., Maj. » re , Maj.-Gen. ‘erney, 
Sir John Harding, Lt.-Gen. Sir Ev: nef Air Commodore N. L. Desoer, Lt.-Gen. ty G. Ivor Thomas, a © . Woodford ; (six to r.) Maj.-Gen. j. C. Marriott, ” Brig. G.M > Pee Maj.-Gen. C. H. H 
Commodore J. A. Grindle, Lt.-Gen. J G. Wrisberg, Brigadier S. ra Maj.-Gen. R. S. Beightler (U.S. Vul iamy, rig. E. L. han, "Ait AD Wa lingford, Maj.-Gen. H. T. Parham, Maj.-Gen. L. K. 
Army), Lt.-Gen. Sir Kenneth Crawford, Lt.-Gen. Sir Fran Simpson, Dr. O. H. Wansbrough- — Lt.-Gen. Lockhart, Group Capt. Hartley, a. -Gen. E. Hakewell-Smith, Maj.-Gen. S. B. Rawlins, Maj. . R. H. a 
RN Gale, Lt. _Y N. ante, Generel or Richard McCreery (third row, |. to r.) Maj.-Gen. C. H. Boucher, Ark ht, Air Vice-Marshal J. D. 2 yew Maj. W. H. Stratton, Air Vice-Marshal A. MacG 
Mal Ga. > P. RoBerts, Mal Onn . T. O. Cary, Maj.-Gen. C. F. , Maj.-Gen. E. H. Clayton, Group Capt. R. C. Storrar, Col. Anderson, Maj.-Gen. O. L. Roberts ; (seventh row, |. to r.) Maj. 
D. pa, Maj.-Gen. C. G & 6. Nicholson, Maj. Gon. E. M. Bastyan, Brigadier R. E. Bagnall . Wood, Brig, R. W. ay. * Bea. E. Johnson, R.M., ore, ©. Cc. Swift, rig. P. C. Marindin, Maj.-Gen. 
wild, Ma Maj Jom Sir Arthur Dowler, Air Commodore W. Ewart, Air Me ae R. E. McBurney, Maj.-Gen. c W. Erskine, Maj.-Gen. P. G. Calvert- ogee, Cree pies. © “tb wiy on -Gen. A. J. ls, Group Capt. 
x G. Mc po Brigadier G. P. Walsh, Maj.-Gen. W. A. Dimoline, Maj.-Gen. P. G. S. Gregson-Ellis, Brigadier ial Gon Lees, Capt. . Harland, R.N., ~ 2.~ yg hy. W. Symes, Maj.-Gen. C. M. Smith, 
J. A. Duke, Brigadier W. H. G. Ritchie, Colonel C. R. Hardy, R.M., Colonel T. G. Brennan, Colonel G. E. Ma Matthews, Brig R. W. Goodbody, roup apt. og hy B. Cross. 


the land forces which could be mustered by the States of 
the Brussels Pact—Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg—would amount to a mere handful. To begin 
with, the figure would be closer to the neighbourhood of 
twenty-five. If other European nations were to enter into 
an alliance to prevent aggression, if the ideas of the United 
Europe Movement were to be fully accepted and acted upon, 
there would be a considerable reinforcement; but the 
maximum strength available would not suffice to stand up 
to the Russians for more than the briefest period. Given 
time, West Europe might become much stronger, but the 
likelihood that it would be accorded time is remote. The 
air superiority of the Russians over the air forces of any or 
all the European nations which might oppose them would 
be almost equally great. Equipment has been modernised. 
It is known that great efforts have been made to improve 
features such as radar, in which Russia stood very low at 
the end of the war. 

In these circumstances, say the scribes, no forces stationed 
in Europe at the outset of a war could do anything but 
fight on the retreat, and it would be a rapid retreat, with 
not much fighting. There would be small hope of holding 
the Rhine. It might well not be possible to hold the 
Pyrenees, The Russians are not rapid movers, but it is 
considered likely by these observers that they would be 
over the Rhine in the course of a few weeks. They would 
be attacked not only by the aircraft of their European foes, 
but also by those of the United States, but their air 
superiority—numerically, at all events—would be main- 
tained in face of this powerful reinfor t. In bers 





. they would do so; 


If this sketch were, in fact, to represent the ideas of the 
fighting services of the United States, the prospect before 
those European States which are inclined to resist Russian 
domination would be extremely bleak. Those on the 
Continent would be quickly overrun and occupied according 
to the programme. Britain might not be, but physically 
her fate would be far worse than theirs. The Russians, 
having reached the Channel, would install long-range 
weapons with which to bombard this country, and the 
effects might be expected to be more deadly than those of 
the bombardments by V1's and V2’s by the Germans. 
If the Americans were able to keep their airfields going 
otherwise they would be compelled 
with regret to pack up and remove themselves to some 
more suitable base. It is also probable that the countries 
occupied by the Russians would become the secondary 
targets of the American bombers. The above is no parody 
of some of the prognostications which have been published. 
As I have said, there is no certainty that they represent 
the ideas of official American strategists ; but if they do, 
the sooner they are revised the better. 

Such a policy would, in fact, play straight into the hands 
of the “ fellow-travellers " of Europe. What would be the 
good of the European Recovery Plan? What advantage 
to anyone would there be in the Brussels Pact? Nothing 
more discouraging to the nations which are striving to 
maintain their moral and political independence could 
be imagined. Such a course of action would not represent 
the Machiavellian astuteness of the United States, about 
which the Communists so often warn us ; it would represent 





cannot expect it to become steady and firm until the political 
issue for the coming years has been settled. One of the best 
barriers against war would be the knowledge that the United 
States not only approved of the union of democratic forces 
in Europe but also intended to support it when created 
with all the means at her disposal, that she did not start 
from the premise of the complete loss of Europe if Russia 
went to war, and that in such an event she would not begin 
by adopting a policy which would safeguard her own comfort 
and prosperity at the expense of Europe. A war fought by 
the bomber alone would solve no problems, because it would 
end in a state of destruction, confusion, misery, and bitter- 
ness far worse than that which has followed the Second 
World War. I am sure that the most thoughtful of the 
American statesmen and military chiefs are well aware of 
this already, but it has been proved in this countgy that 
understanding and the power and courage to make the 
people understand do not always amount to the same 
thing. The European nations which have been encouraged 
by the United States to look across the Atlantic — for 
moral and material aid in preserving their freedom merit 
the assurance that the United States regards preservation 
as feasible and holds out some prospect less chilling than 
that of reconquest by the bomb, perhaps by the atomic 
bomb. Human nature cannot be left out of account in 
war, and it has its limits. We want to avoid war and 
may be sanguine enough to say that we expect none; 
but if we should ever be driven to a war of defence, it is 
of interest to know the terms on which it is likely to 
be fought. 


N.B.—The photograph reproduced on this page does not illustrate the article by Captain Cyril Falls. 
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CELEBRATING ITS QUINCENTENARY: QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, CapTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SUPPORTED BY CARVED 


Queens’ College, Cambridge, is celebrating the Quincentenary of its foundation on 
June 7. H.M. the Queen has arranged to visit the College on that day, and in so 
doing she will be renewing'a link with the foundresses of Queens’ which began 
in 1448 with Margaret of Anjou, the eighteen-year-old consort of Henry VI., and 
Elizabeth Woodville, her Maid of Honour, who, as Queen of Edward IV., succeeded her as 
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BRACKETS : THE GALLERY AND NORTH SIDE OF THE CLOISTERS. 


a result of the Wars of the Roses. Queen Anne was the last English Queen to visit 
|; the College, thus 243 years have elapsed since the last visit of a Queen of England 
to a College which is closely connected with the conserts of English.sovereigns. To mark 
| this important anniversary our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has visited 
Cambridge and on this and on following paged we give his impressions of Queens’ College. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL BRIDGE: A VERY CELEBRATED FEATURE OF QUEENS’ COLLEGE, LEADING FROM THE CLOISTER COURT ACROSS THE RIVER TO QUEENS’ GROVE. OFTEN FALSELY 
ATTRIBUTED TO SIR ISAAC NEWTON, WHO DIED IN 1728, THE BRIDGE, WHICH REPLACED AN EARLIER ONE, WAS BUILT IN 1749. 
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DINING IN THE BLACK-AND-GOLD MEDIAVAL HALL BENEATH THE GAZE OF ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, CONSORT OF EDWARD V., WHOSE PORTRAIT HANGS (CENTRE) ABOVE A 


THE HIGH TABLE.’ THE CLASSICAL WOODWORK WAS ADDED IN 1732-34. THE FAMOUS ORIEL WINDOW CAN BE SEEN ON THE RIGHT OF THE HIGH TABLE. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OLD: THE QUEENS’ COLLEGE OF ST. MARGARET AND ST. BERNARD IN THE UD 


Queens’ College, the second Royal foundation in Cambridge, was founded in manor-house, lies to the south of King’s College, and immediately adjacent on |{ The 
1448 .by Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI. After Henry VI. was the riVer-front. The appeal of Queens’ lies in the variety of its buildings and side 
defeated and deposed in the Wars of the Roses, the college was saved by in the contrast between red brick and black-dnd-white. When Queens’ was | the 
its President, Andrew Dokett, who appealed to the Queen of Edward IV., | founded, in 1448, Andrew Dokett became its President and held the office buil 
Elizabeth Woodville, to take the foundation under her wing. Queens’, an odd | for forty years. The principal Court and Gate-house (see top right, above) the 
mixture of the characteristic Cambridge collegiate style and the late medieval were completed by 1451. Cloister Court is rather later and of various dates. | ope 


Drawn BY ouR SpgctaL Artist, CaPTAL 
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LG io ‘““A NOBLE GATEWAY FLANKED BY. OCTAGONAL TURRETS’: THE PRINCIPAL COURT AND GREAT GATEWAY SEEN FROM THE WINDOWS OF ONE OF ERASMUS’ ROOMS. COMPLETED 
BY 1451, THEY ARE TO-DAY EXACTLY AS THEY WERE THEN. THE OLD CHAPEL IS ON THE LEFT. THE GATE RETAINS ITS ORIGINAL MASSIVE WOODEN DOORS. 
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e A BEAUTIFUL AND UNALTERED SPECIMEN OF THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: THE GALLERY OF THE PRESIDENT’S LODGE BUILT OVER THE CLOISTERS— 
AN INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING (LEFT) ERASMUS’ CHAIR. IT IS THE ONLY TIMBERED COLLEGIATE BUILDING TO HAVE SURVIVED. 


oe 








| THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE WHICH IS CELEBRATING THE QUINCENTENARY OF ITS FOUNDATION. 


it on | The cloisters on tne west side date from about 1460 and on the two lateral {| dramatic performances in Elizabethan days—the Earl of Essex when Chancellor 
- and sides some thirty years later. The very celebrated black-and-white range on | in 1598 attended a performance; so did Charles |. and his Queen. The closets 
was | the north side (see the. preceding page) is the President's Lodge and was | in which the stage costumes were kept in Elizabethan days are still in existence. 
office built during the first half of the sixteenth century. The celebrations to mark | To mark the Quincentenary there will be an exhibition ot College treasures 
ove) the Quincentenary next week include a garden-party and a ball, and two in the Old Chapel. The exhibits include the petition of Margaret of Anjou 
lates. | open-air performances in the Cloisters of ‘As You Like It." Queens’ gave {| to Henry VI., begging for the Foundation and naming of the College. 


AratisT, CapTaiIn Bryan DE GRINEAU. 
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in June, 1508. Queens’ College rightly cherishes her close connections with Fisher, 


a man of whom Cambridge has more reason to be proud than any other. 


elected Chancellor of the University and Bishop of Rochester. 


upper part of which is the study of Erasmus," 
year he was elected President of Queens’, 


where he 


Immortalised by his Letters and by his 


Erasmus Was the first man to teach Greek in Cambridge. 


decade as Erasmus was living at Queens’ in 


In the same 


Drawn BY OuR Special Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
College, 
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“a square turret adjoyning, in the 








QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 1448-1948—AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION. 


PUMP COURT, SHOWING ERASMUS’ TOWER (RIGHT), IN THE UPPER STOREY OF WHICH WAS THE GREAT SCHOLAR’S STUDY. 


The name of one of the greatest theologians and scholars of the Renaissance, 


that of Desiderius Erasmus, is closely linked with Queens’ 
resided from 1510 to the end of 1513. 
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IN ENGLAND AND IN ITALY: 
CHURCH AND STATE EVENTS. 


saa ia ea AND DUE TO BE SET UP ON puRCHASED FOR THE NATION BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS: SHOWING THE CELEBRATED JACOBEAN - GALLERIED 
ee . 5 ping ZE DOOR FOR MILAN CATHEDRAL. AUDLEY END, SAFFRON WALDEN, AN HISTORIC JACOBEAN MANSION. OAK HALL SCREEN : THE GREAT HALL OF AUDLEY END. 
flanking Pogharhis watt Minerbi, to replace one of the oak doors = Lord Braybrooke, who has sold Audley End to the Ministry of Works, will lend to the Ministry the contents of the principal State rooms, 
of Milan Cathedral, is due to be in ition t potty ar a oun. be open to the public, and it is hoped that the other rooms will be used by the Ministry of ucation. The 

placed o-day, was visited in 1610 and 1614 by James I.; Charles II. a to buy it, but it was reconveyed in 1701 to 


fourt Is re house, begun in 1603, 
<dict which Mstablished Christianity . — aie ” the 1 fifth Earl of Suffolk. Vanbrugh reduced its size in 1721; and further alterations were made by Sir John Griffin, later first Lord Braybrooke. 
| 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH } 


RECEIVING THE FREE- 
DOM OF CARDIFF: 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
AT THE CITY HALL. 





Her Royal Highness 
Princess Elizabeth visited 
Cardiff on May 27 to re- 
ceive the Freedom of this 
city. In her speech at 


this ceremony she 
ith remarkable 





talents to providing 

wholesome interests 

the young to counter the 
effects left on so 


thought it was of supreme 
importance to the com- 
munity that we should 
make every effort to save 
those who, not because 
they were bad at 

but through broken 
homes, bad example or 
lack of healthy occupa- 
tion, were drifting into 
habits from which it 


which the Princess visited 

later, and enthusiasm 

ran so high that cordons 

were broken and cars in 

the Royal — 
were held wu 





THE UPPER HOUSE OF THE CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY IN SESSION UNDER 
THE PRESIDENCY OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (TOF TABLE, CENTRE). A ROYAL SMILE FOR THE GOAT MASCOT OF THE WELCH REGIMENT: .R.M. PRINCESS 
The Convocation of Shy yA ol session at Church House, Westetanter, om May 2% = ELIZABETH AMUSED BY THE ANIMAL, WHICH WAS ON DUTY WITH THE GUARD OF 
the full ge er a — »' the procedure to be ip HONOUR WHEN SHE ARRIVED AT CENTRAL STATION, CARDIFF, ON MAY 27. SHE 

; London, 1S THE FIRST WOMAN TO RECEIVE THE FREEDOM OF THIS CITY. 


Canterbury and York convocatona At the 
Arch of Canterbury. The Bishop of inchester and the Bishop of 
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MATTERS MARITIME AND MILITARY: 
NEWS OF THREE SHIPS AND A PRESENTATION. 





THE VICTOR OF THE RIVER PLATE BATTLE: H.M.S. AJAX, THE POSSIBILITY OF WHOSE SALE 
TO CHILE HAS RECENTLY AROUSED CONSIDERABLE ADVERSE PUBLIC COMMENT. 





Recently confirmed reports that Chile had enquired about the possibility of acquiring the 6,985-ton E : . a 
cruiser Ajax and that Britain had quoted a price for this famous ship, in which Admiral (then TWICE MINED AND ONCE TORPEDOED—BY THE ENEMY ; NOW TO BE BOMBED-——BY THE ROYAL 
Commodore) Harwood flew his broad pendant in the Battle of the Plate, have aroused considerable NAVY : THE 33,900-TON BATTLESHIP H.M.S. NELSON, STRIPPED OF HER FITTINGS, FOR USE AS 
resentment here. In fact, Chile’s recent action in claiming certain British territories in the Antarctic A BOMBING TARGET OFF INCHKEITH, IN THE FIRTH OF FORTH. 


was thought to be a poor justification for Britain’s assistance in building up Chile’s naval strength. 





FOR PRESENTATION TO VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY : A SILVER MODEL OF THE GRANT TANK IN THE TANK (L.) OPENED TO SHOW WHERE THE FREEDOM OF ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA WILL LIE. 
WHICH HE FOUGHT HIS AFRICAN CAMPAIGNS—DESIGNED TO HOLD A PARCHMENT SCROLL. 
Rg ae ~oeors 
The Freedom of Royal Leamington Spa was conferred upon Field Marshal Lord Montgomery in October last year. z Te: 
A worthy casket for the scroll—in the form of a scale model of a Grant tank in solid silver—is to be presented sat . 
to him at a Civic Luncheon to-day (June 5). The casket, which has been designed and executed by Mr. Sydney F 
Allen, of Gilbert and Allen, Ltd., of ye op stands on a plinth of oak salvaged from the ventry blitz, 
and the bronze base-plate comes from the El Alamein battlefield. 
: \\ 
a | \ 
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VENERABLE BECOMES KAREL DOORMAN ; THE SCENE ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.M.S. VENERABLE WHEN 
SHE WAS TRANSFERRED TO THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVY. 
In 1946 the escort-carrier H.M.S. Nairana was lent to the Royal Netherlands Navy as a training-ship. While 


80 serving, she was known as Karel Doorman. in accordance with arrangements between the two Governments ‘ at ‘ A : : ? 
she ty B.% returned to the Royal Navy and replaced by the light aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Venerable, which THE DUTCH FLAG REPLACES THE WHITE ENSIGN: THE CLOSING ACT OF THE 
ceremony of transfer took place at Plymouth on May 28. TRANSFER OF THE LIGHT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER VANSRASLE AT PLYMOUTH ON MAY 28. 


in her turn becomes the Aarel Doorman 
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FROM OLYMPICS TO ALP-HORNS: A MISCELLANY OF NEWS IN PICTURES. 


- . - - _ an 


COMPETITORS WILL LIVE DURING THE FOURTEENTH OLYMPIAD: AN AERIAL WHERE AN ARMY CONVALESCENT CAMP HAS BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO AN “ OLYMPIC 


WHERE MANY 

VIEW OF THE REORGANISED R.A.F. STATION, UXBRIDGE. (KEY TO NUMBERS BELOW.) VILLAGE’: PART OF THE ACCOMMODATION FOR COMPETITORS IN RICHMOND PARK. 
As the opening of the Fourteenth Olympiad on July 29 draws near, preparations to accommodate the | Commandant at both). The res on the photograph (left) show: (1) General amenities and services ; 
competitors of the foreign nations (fifty-eight at the date of writing) are already far advanced. Th (2) Barber and Tailor; (3) ministration ; (4) Cinema; (5) Dining-room for Principals of Missions ; 
yaa” f will be accommodated in refurbished Service camps. The first (Commandant, Captain A. E. Smith (6) Training stadium ; (7 and 8) Quarters for Principals ; (9 and 14) Barracks, each housing 150 ; (10) Dining- 
M.C., M.M.) is in Richmond Park ; the other two at Uxbridge and West Drayton (Mr. A. J. *  yooms; (1°) Store ; (12) Dispensary ; (13) Restaurant, etc. 


: A, ~a ae : - = 
11’: THE FIRST ACT IN A DRAMA IN WHICH A NINETEEN- 
COUNTY GAME, TWICE GOT THE MASTER'S WICKET. 


= 


THE SORT OF THING WHICH HAPPENS MOST OFTEN IN A SCHOOLBOY’S DREAM: “D. G. BRADMAN, 5. HILTON... . 
NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD MALCOLM HILTON, WHO TWICE BOWLED BRADMAN IN TWO DAYS. YEAR-OLD, PLAYING HIS THIRD 
The weather turned the Australians-Lancashire match into a two-day Continued.) the county, twice got Bradman’s wicket—in the first 
affair which ended in a draw (Australians 204 and 259 for 4; Lan- innings bowling him for 11, in t second drawing him forward to 
cashire 182). It was a memorable occasion, however, as the nineteen- be stumped by E. H. Edrich for 43. Hilton, a slow left-arm spinner, 
year-old M. Hilton, playing his third game for [Continued opposite. took five wickets for 135 in the match. 


TRIO FOR 12-FT. ALP-HORNS: THREE OF THE SWISS SWEDISH ARMY BATTLEDRESS.—NEW STYLE (LEFT) AND OLD (r1GHT). CLAIMED AS THE WORLD'S SMALLEST JET ENGINE: 

MOUNTAINEERS WHO CAME TO LONDON FOR THE SWISS THE NEW TYPE, RECENTLY DEMONSTRATED, DISPENSES WITH THe “ jeTex " BEING FITTED INTO A MODEL FAMPI 

FOLKLORE FESTIVAL AT THE ALBERT HALL ON MAY 25 THE HAVERSACK, SEVERAL DEEP POCKETS AT THE BACK OF THE AIRCRAFT DURING A RECENT EXHIBITION OF ITS FOWERS. 
PLAYING A TRADITIONAL AIR AT VICTORIA. HOOD-LIKE GARMENT TAKING ITS PLACE. THE SMALLEST TYPE WEICHS | OF AN OUNCE. 
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BLOOD-SUCKING FLIES. 


= rambler in a wood on a warm summer afternoon is frequently the victim of the 
bloodthirsty attacks of several species of flies, and there are a few of our remaining 
stretches of forest land where these insects make conditions impossible for the visitor. In 


fact, it is difficult to imagine how we escape the unwelcome 
attention of these flies when we realise that in this country we 
have 117 species of blood-sucking flies, though not all of them 
will attack man. There is infinite variety among these flies, 
which range from the heavy, bee-like horse-flies down to minute 
midges with a wing-span of less than two millimetres. 

Although people often refer to gnat “ bites,’’ it is interesting 
to note that none of these flies actually bites. They belong 
to the great order of Diptera, or two-winged flies, and in this 
order the mouth-parts are not adapted for biting. The wound 
inflicted by the insect’s powerful lancets is a puncture into 
which is injected a secretion which prevents the coagulation 
of the blood. This unpleasant habit is confined to the females 
who, in most cases, need to take an adequate meal of blood 
to ensure the fertility of their eggs. It seems fairly certain 
that the female feeds on blood only after mating. The males 
are harmless insects that feed upon nectar. 

One of the most interesting families of the blood-sucking 
flies is that known to the entomologist as Tabanidz, and in 
the popular tongue as the Horse Flies or Breeze Flies. Some 
of these are among the largest of the British two-winged flies, 
and have a wing expanse of nearly 2 ins. In this country we 
have only 28 species, although about 3000 have been named 
throughout the world. The eyes of these flies are exceedingly 
beautiful, with the brilliance of gems. Regrettably, this colour 
fades soon after death, and cabinet specimens give a poor 
idea of the loveliness of the eyes of the living insect. A glance 
at the eyes renders it easy to distinguish the sexes, for the 
eyes of the male meet on the head, while those of the female 
are widely separated. 

The large size of the horse-flies, added to their frequent 
abundance, make them a formidable menace. The Rev. J. G. Wood, 
that guide, philosopher and friend to so many young 
naturalists, has related how he was once almost driven 
out of the New Forest by the unrelenting persecution 
of the insects, He tells us how they pierced a coat 
of Scotch tweed and a flannel shirt and drew blood from 
his arms. Others attacked him behind the ears, so that 
his collar was glued to his neck with clotted blood. 
Wood finally defeated the flies by a curious but effective 
-remedy. He smeared his face, neck and arms with 
paraffin, and found that by this means he could walk 
through the Forest unmolested. 

It must be recorded to the credit of British Tabanids, 
that none of them has been found guilty of transmitting 
disease. The same cannot be said of some foreign 
species, for certain insects are known to transmit Calabar 
Swelling in West Africa, and Tularezmia in North America. 

The favourite haunt of these insects is on the borders 
of woods, especially if the ground is' marshy. On many 
occasions the horse-flies have been observed drinking from 
pools and cart tracks that have filled with rain. 

Tabanid flies usually lay their eggs on the stems and 
leaves of plants near pools or marshy ground. .The 
larval stage is usually spent in moist earth, and in this 
stage the insects are carnivorous, feeding on other larve, 


worms and small crustacea. They have been known Tae i “ a 
to be cannibals when reared in confinement. Winter is quewene anrauma teh, Peas (s), proposcis WITH LABELLA (1), FRONS (P), 


spent as a larva, and the insect enters the pupal stage 
during the summer. This stage is usually short, and 
the insect then flies off to seek its mate and find food. 

One of the most common of the horse-flies is the one 
known as the Cleg, or Dun, fly, and it is curious that the 
males are rarely seen. Although these flies will sometimes 
congregate in vast numbers, it is found that these “ swarms” 
are composed entirely of females. These bloodthirsty insects 
sometimes congregate in such numbers that the life of man and 
beast may become intolerable under their attacks. Dr. Walton, 
writing in 1918, records that he killed two hundred clegs upon 
four horses in a few minutes. There are four species of clegs 
found in this country, and the most commion one ison the 
wing from May until the end of September. The cleg is a source 
of great annoyance to labourers working ‘in the fields. 

. Perhaps the most attractive—in colour, at least—of our 
blood-sucking flies belong to the genus Chrysops. Four species 
only are found in these islands, and they are most common 
in the south, being comparatively rare in Scotland. The 
wings of these flies have a dark band across the middle, 
and the insects themselves are attractively marked. Three 
species are coloured black and yellow, and one, the rarest 
of the four, is a shining bronze. In life the eyes of these 
flies are exceedingly beautiful, being a lovely ‘metallic 
green. The males are usually much more drab in their 
markings and are inoffensive i ts, spending much of 
their time resting on the flowery heads of umbelliferous plants. 

It is the gaily-coloured females that attack animals and man, 
and they are capable of inflicting a severe wound. Their favourite 
place of attack is on the back of the neck and on the forehead 
above the eyes. One entomologist working in the New 
Forest was compelled to suspend his activities for several 
days ‘owing to the sight of both eyes almost disappearing 
as a result of swellings produced by the “ bites” of these insects. 

But the most formidable of the horse-flies are the large, 
handsome species belonging to the genus Tabanus, which 
are among the largest of the British Diptera. Unlike the 
other species, which have a silent flight, these flies give 
warning of their approach by a deep humming, and the 
wound they inflict may be extremely painful. In this 
-ountry—fortunately, no doubt—we have only twenty species, 
and some of these are quite rare. Most of them delight in 
frequenting the neighbourhood of woodland pools. 

The other flies that revel in human blood are much smaller 
in size, Everyone is familiar with the mosquito and most of us 
have suffered from the attacks of the midges. Most ofgthe 
midges are troublesome during the late afternoon and evening, 
but some species will “ bite” during the heat of the day. 





Other unpleasant flies are the minute “ black flies," known in America as “ buffalo 
gnats.” Some of these are catholic in their tastes, and will attack man, cattle, horses, 
Cantwricut Timms, F.R.E.S. 


dogs, geese and ducks, 
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AMONG THE LARGEST OF THE BRITISH TWO-WINGED FLIES ; 

Tabanus sudeticus, THE LARGEST BRITISH HORSE-FLY : 

A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE MALE ABOVE AND THE 
FEMALE BELOW, BOTH LIFE-SIZE. 





AND FRONTAL CALLUS (Q). 





. HM. Oldroyd, MA, FR -$ . 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


- ASTWARD IN EDEN,’’ by Claude Silve (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.), has at least the charm 
of fitting in nowhere. It is less a novel than a kind of fairy-tale, elaborate and self- 
conscious, openly seductive in its use of the magic wand. Prologue: a tiny yellow salon, 


with an old lady in the curtained window at dusk. “ Listen!” 
she says, “the magic gust has whistled under. the door. A 
melodious fear quivers in the air...” The very air could tell 
us a story; this is what the old lady has to tell, the dusky 
shape with “‘ Chimera claws.” 

Her playmate as a child was a little cousin named Peter Green. 
One day at Versailles, when he was ten years old—it was a féte day, 
and the Empress Eugénie had beem Showing the palace to the 
Queen of Madagascar—he was stolen away by gipsies. They 
wanted ransom, dawdled and raised the price, till Mrs. Green was at 
her wits’ end. Then suddenly, at last, he came home. But he had 
returned a changeling, swollen, wax-like and indifferent to all the 
world ; he never spoke of his captivity, but died yearning for it. 
All that now remains is a lock of hair, enshrined in crystal with 
the two words: ‘“‘ Remember Peter.” But from this the magic 
wand.can waft us to Sablomine. - 

It is a Turkish palace in North Africa, vast and frail, and gently 
sinking beneath the sand. It has a garden of orange-trees. Like 
Peter’s year of exile, it has no story. Its guardian is Aunt Benita, 
huge as a wall, fantastically dressed and not quite right in the 
head. She may, by normal standards, be an old crook ; in Sablomine 
she is revealed as the great Protectress, a “ wall of flowers,” a 
“* Mother of Dreams.” For this enclosure, seeded by the first Eden, 
still breathes an air of paradise which she alone understands. 
Within her garden there is no rule but love. The beasts and birds 
live in concord, each with a human as its friend, and none of them 
ever dies. So Benita tells her pupil : no one can die at Sablomine. 

Of course, the little boy is fascinated: by the great ruined palace, 
the grotesque fairy, the delicious unrestraint, the queer, spicy foods 
eaten at all hours. He was on a diet before, and the Protectress is 
really killing him. But his Eden seems without a flaw—till the 
gipsy nephew, reckless in amours, is brought home stabbed to the 
heart. Not dead, Benita murmurs, nothing can die at 
Sablomine ; it is a spell. But it evokes the police, and 
the imprisoned child is sent home. This long-drawn, ornate 
fantasy is not for all tastes. Some will find it over- 
sweetened, over-described ; and the style, all flourishes and 
figures, has no doubt lost by translation. But it has now 
and then a real felicity, a breath of enchantment. 

“ From the City, From the Ptough,’* by Alexander Baron 
(Cape ; 8s. 6d.), is at the other extreme: not, in the usual 
sense, a novel, still less a fantasy—its genus is the prose 
epic. On a modest scale, without a shadow of pretension, yet 
nobly rhythmical. The Fifth Battalion of the Wessex 
Regiment has fought its way from the beach-head, to the 
last and highest ridge in Normandy. There, at the testing- 
hour, we leave it and go far back—to the days of training 
on a hillside above the Channel. D-Day is at last in sight. 
The men of the battalion can form no picture of it, and in 
their four years of “‘ war ’’ have scarcely given it a thought. 
They are red-faced country lads, “‘ wide boys’’ from the 
East End, all sorts and conditions—only not soldiers ; their 
only principle in common is to live and let live, and take 
things as they come. The huts are cosy with individualism ; 
how can they admit the spirit of total war ? 

They never do; yet with the first breath of change— 
their reinforcement by a cadre of desert veterans—the 
individuals start to be fighting men. We see them on and off 
duty, alone and with their mates, in and out of trouble— 
marching, drilling, arguing, preparing to leave ; then disem- 
barking under fire, dropping one by one, yet always moving, step 
by step, towards their Hill Difficulty. By that time they are 
heroes ; they can do the impossible. And yet they never quite 
become soldiers. This free, persistent, ineradicable civilian quality 
is the very soul of their achievement and their moral greatness ; 
while Major Maddison, the “ warrior,” is a screaming discord, 
which at last they won’t bear. And so we come back to the 
hill at dawn, and the superb climax. The poetry of this book is 
in grain. Like Colonel Pothecary (“Our Dad”), it has no 
nonsense about it, and just because of that it is deeply stirring. 

One might think a story about “ World War III,’’ would be 
too uncomfortable, but it is all a matter of technique. “ Death 
of a World,’’ by J. Jefferson Farjeon (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), contrives 
to wipe us all out, and turn the earth into a rubbish-heap, 
without inspiring the least uneasiness. 

Explorers from another planet (we don’t know which, and, 
indeed, what were they to call it?) have made their way 
through hideous gases on to mountains of dust—in which they 
find a metal box containing the works of Shakespeare, an English 
dictionary and the diary of one John Smith. From these their 
experts (they are human beings just like us) have worked out 
the language. And here we have the diary, with editorial notes. 
Smith was a clerk on holiday among the Welsh mountains, By 
the merest chance, he stumbled on an underground “ sanctuary,” 
one of thirty prepared in secret throughout the world. In this 
a chosen few were sheltering from Armageddon. The material 
comfort proved to be superb, the judgment of character 
defective, the security methods lamentable ; so it did not last 
long. But as there was a metal which withstood death-rays, the 
box of literature survived. And the men and women had 
immortal souls, so why grieve? The editorial notes are mildly 
humorous, Altogether, I have read more impressive thrillers, 
but none less painful. 

“Stream Sinister,"’ by Kathleen Moore Knight 
(Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), is full of Mexican superstition and sudden 
death. Gavin had promised Chris de Cuyriel to go and see his 
twin sister, “if anything should happen.” Chris has been 
killed in Normandy, so Gavin, on leave, sets out for the 
Hacienda de Monte Real. It is Fernande’s birthday ; she has 





of just been told of her brother’s death, and has seen his ghost on 


~ horseback. Almost at the same time, her centenarian great- 


hike, and which bear 

When the fly bites the whole bunch of stylets is pushed through  §randfather sees the headless ghost of Ais brother, and expires. 
the skin is " t He is not the last. The headless horror, with its flapping 
coagulation of blood im and around the insects mouth-parts. cloak, appears again and again ; and one after another, members 
Mlustr ations by and of the family are found dead. Gavin and his Army friend, the 


being pig-headed rationalists, will consider nothing but 


Duke, 
human agency—in this case, murder for profit. And there does seem to be a missing 
relative, whom a few more casualties would make the next heir, The end is a neat 
surprise, on top of much adventure with a seasoning of love-interest. 


K. Joux, 
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SACRED AND SECULAR ART IN THE DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN MANNER. 


TALIAN, Dutch, 
Flemish and 
French artists are 
represented in the 
Summer Exhibition x 
of Old Masters which is ra ‘ 
was due to open at 
Messrs. Agnew’s Gal- 
leries in Old Bond 
Street on June 2. On 
this page we repro- 
duce a selection of 
works on view in this 
important show. 
‘*The Skittle 
Players” is a lively 
and characteristic 
work by David 
Teniers, the Younger, 
the most celebrated 
of the large Teniers 
family of artists. He 
[Continued below. 



























“ THE SKITTLE PLAYERS "; 
BY DAVID TENIERS, THE 
YOUNGER (1610-1696). A 
GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE 
STYLE OF THE MOST CELE- 
BRATED OF THE GREAT 
TENIERS FAMILY OF 
PAINTERS. (CANVAS 
384 py 81 1Ns.) 





“ PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN”; “ GENERAL IRETON "’; BY ADRIAAN HANNEMAN (1611-1680). 


BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669). (PANEL, A FINE PORTRAIT OF THE CROMWELLIAN GENERAL. 
9¢ BY 7} 1Ns.) (CANVAS, 3I BY 25 INS.) 


(0.1475-1532). (CANVAS, 13} BY 10} INs.) 


‘A DESIGN FOR THE ALTARPIECE IN THE CHURCH OF THE JESUITS, ANTWERP”; BY SIR PETER PAUL 
RUBENS (1577-1640). (PANEL, 17§ BY 25 INS.) A BEAUTIFUL SKETCH IN WHICH THE GENIUS OF THE 
GREAT FLEMISH PAINTER IS FULLY EXPRESSED. FROM THE JAFFER COLLECTION, BERLIN, 


Continued.) 
was Dean of the Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp 1644-45, and was Court painter to the Archduke 





Leopold William and to Don Juan of Austria, who, it is said, practised art under his tuition. 
Philip IV. greatly admired his work and he is well represented in the Madrid collections. Queen 
Christina of Sweden also patronised him.——Adriaan Hanneman, whose portrait of General Ireton 
(1611-1651) is on view, was encouraged by Charles |. to visit England, but left during the Civil 
Wars and returned to The Hague, where he became Court painter to Mary, Princess of Orange. 
General Ireton, it will be remembered, endeavoured at first to prevent a breach between Charles |. 
and Parliament, but when the King rejected the last offers of the Army, was one of those who 





“THE NATIVITY”; BY HANS MEMLINC (¢.2430-1494). 
(PANEL, 23 BY 19} 1Ns.) 


worked most zealously to bring about his trial, and signed the 
death-warrant. — The beauty and importance of the Memlinc 
“ Nativity” are outstanding. 
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THE KING AS MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE: THE FIRST PAINTING FOR WHICH HIS MAJESTY HAS SAT IN R.A.F. UNIFORM : 
A FINE PORTRAIT BY EDWARD SEAGO, FOR THE ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION. 


This fine portrait for which the King graciously consented to sit has just been Garden there. Before returning to its place in the Council Chamber it will be 


completed by Mr. Edward Seago for the Royal Air Forces Association, by whose exhibited at the Gundy Municipal Art Gallery, Blackpool. The King's connection with 
courtesy we reproduce it. It shows him in the uniform of Marshal of the Royal Air the air services dates from February, 1918 when, as Prince Albert, he was attached to 
Force, and is the first painting for which he has sat in R.A.F. uniform. It is to be the R.N.AS. station at Cranwell. Two months later, when the R.N.AS. and the 
hung in the Council Chamber of the Royal Air Forces Association H.Q. in Portland R.F.C. were joined as the R.A.F., he was one of the first naval officers to become an 
Place, and arrangements were made to show it to members of the Air Council and | officer of the new Service, with the rank of Captain. He served on the H.Q. Staff of 
distinguished guests on June 2. It is being sent to Blackpool in time to be seen by the Independent Force, R.A.F., at Nancy. He was promoted Group-Captain in 1921, 
the delegates to the Annual Conference of the R.A.F. Association on June 12, and | Air Vice-Marshal in 1932, Air Marshal and Air Chief-Marshal in 1936, and assumed 
will be on view to them for two days in the Empress Ballroom of the Winter the rank of Marshal of the Royal Air Force in December, 1936 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS WHICH THROW NEW LIGHT ON } 7 
YEARS AGO: ASPECTS OF ART AND LIFE REVEALED I! 








In our issue of May 1, 1943, we published a brief report on the 
excavations which had been begun on the First Dynasty tombs 
near Helwan-les-Bains, in Egypt. The work has been going on 
continuously since then, and the Director of the excavations, 


Zaki Y Saad Effendi, writes of the progress to ~— as sepay el 
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(LEFT.) FIG 2. A CROUCHING CHILD 
AND A DUCK-HANDLED VASE, THE 
LATTER ABOUT I0$ CMS. WIDE: 
TWO OF THE SMALL IVORY OBJECTS 
FOUND IN THE HELWAN TOMBS. 




















PIG, I. SOME OF THE FLINT KNIVES FOUMD IN THE 
RECENTLY “EXCAVATED HELWAN TOMBS, INCLUDING 
(AT BOTTOM) THE LARGEST EVER FOUND TO DATE, 
ABOUT 50 CMS. (I FT. 7§ INS.) LONG. TWO OTHERS, 

48 AND 45 CMS. LONG, WERE ALSO FOUND. 


¢ HE results of the 

Royal excavations on 
the site to the north of the 
Royal Domains (Ezbet-el- 


eauannannneeanecsnsenue 





Continued.) 
made of alabaster, schist, 





ee 
Ogee es 





Walda) and about 5 kms. 
north-west of Helwan-les- 
Bains, has proved of great 
interest and importance to 
all Egyptologists. Egypt- 
ology will be for ever grate- 
ful to H.M. King Farouk I. 
for his instructions to the 
Department of Antiquities 
to excavate the site scien- 
tifically at the Royal ex- 
pense. His Majesty not only 
finances these excavations, 
but he has also encouraged 
the work with his visits at 
intervals, when he has given 
the excavators very valuable 
advice. The excavations 
were started in July, 1942 
and more than 5000 tombs 
of different sizes were dis- 
covered, all of which are 
dated First and Second 
Dynasty (3200 B.C.), except 
for a few of later periods. 
This large number of tombs 
has been discovered during 
six successive seasons, the 
sixth of which was started 
in November, 1947. We 
came across numerous 
objects of different kinds, 
such as vases and bowls 

(Continued opposite. 






































volcanic ash, granite, breccia, 
basalt, rock crystal, serpen- 
tine, diorite, yellow lime- 
stone, olivine, copper and 
ivory (Fig. 10). Many neck- 
laces made of beads of 
faience, shell, ivory and 
semi-precious stones, such 
as carnelian, agate, lapis- 
lazuli, hematite and ob- 
sidian; some flint knives 
and implements, including 
the biggest flint knives ever 
found.up to now, three of 
them measuring 50, 48 and 
45 cms. respectively (Fig. 1). 
One of the big tombs was 
found with a panelled super- 
structure (mastaba) sur- 
rounded by a thick enclosure 
wall similar to First Dynasty 
mastabas discovered at Sak- 
karah. The burial chamber 
of this tomb was found 
burnt out, most probably 
by the robbers, who left 
behind them a pottery lamp. 
This lamp of Roman date 
gives valuable evidence of 
the period at which the 
tomb was first plundered. 
On the steps leading down 
to the burial chambers of 
another big tomb we found 








some mud stoppers for pot- 
tery jars. On these stoppers 
are the impressions of cylin- 
der seals. When we were 
able to read the inscriptions, 

[Continued below, centre. 

















FIG. 7. PROBABLY THE EARLIEST KNOWN EGYPTIAN USE OF STONE FOR 
BUILDING: THE LIMESTONE-LINED TOMB, RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE 
HELWAN EXCAVATIONS. FOR ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAMB TOMB, SEE FIG. 9. 





————. 





Continued.) 

we established the fact that this tomb 
belonged to an official who: lived in the 
reign of King Adj-Ib, who was the sixth 
King in the First Dynasty. Unfortu- 
nately, the name of the official.-was so 
badly effaced that it is completely illegible. 
The burial chamber in this tomb was 
paved with white limestone slabs. In the 
magazines on both sides of the passage 
leading to the burial chamber were found 
large pottery granaries. This is the first 
time actual granaries made of pottery 
have been discovered, for usually only 
models of such objects have been found 
in the tombs. Some of these granaries 
contained seeds, among which | have been 
able to recognise wheat. In a small tomb 
we found a part of a stopper bearing the 
name of King Den, who was the fifth 
King in the First Dynasty. In two other 
tombs we found two pottery jars, on both 
of which is carved the name of King Ka, 
who is supposed to have ruled Egypt 
before the First Dynasty. One of the 
tombs deserves special mention. Oval in 
form and intact, it contained the skeleton 
of a tall man, with both feet and the lower 
part of the legs missing. He was un- 
doubtedly a cripple. Lying above the 
skeleton was the perfectly-preserved shell 
of a tortoise. It is interesting to speculate 


te 



































that it was put there to symbolise the un- a 

fortunate owner's necessity to crawl on + os 

hands and knees after the manner of a FIG. 10, FIRST DYNASTY VASES AND DISHES, FOUND AT ‘a 

tortoise; which, if true, is a rather grim HELWAN: AMONG MATERIALS USED WERE ALABASTER, re 

piece of irony. Emblems of gods and SCHIST, GRANITE, BRECCIA, SERPENTINE AND ROCK — | é' 

LS che goddesses were found in the débris near Neneerenneomeeny — acer —" 

——- “ some of the big tombs. They are emblems the a 
tric, 9. THE LIMESTONE-WALLED FIRST DYNASTY TOMB, aso sHowx | of Osiris, Isis, Min, Horus and Nekhbit, and made of faience, ivory and copper. A lump of copper was oanan 
‘ found and after it was cleaned proved to be a representation of Horus perching on the emblem of the god Min. aa 


IN FIG, 7-—-FROM THE SOUTH: SHOWING THE BURIAL CHAMBER, Two 
To my mind this is the first representation of the unification of the symbols of the two gods. In a tomb 


" TCULLISES AND THE ENTRANCE STAIR. 
\ Ra lS ave " _} of a later period which might be the Eleventh Dynasty, we found a sarcophagus built with white limestone. 
(Continued opposite page, centre top. 
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THE EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE OF FIVE THOUSAND 
IN THE FIRST DYNASTY NECROPOLIS OF HELWAN. ‘°* 
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Continued.) 
On the inside walls of the sarcophagus was an 
inscription which gave me the clue for which | 
have been searching since | started the excavations } 
in 1942—the name of the lost city of which the . 
area was the necropolis. Heliopolis Un was its \ 
name, and in all probability it was a thriving city \ 
before the foundation of Memphis, on the other t 
side of the Nile. The city of Heliopolis was later : 
rebuilt where the obelisk of Mataria still stands. 
(Continued on left, centre. 
, 
FIG. 6. AMONG THE MANY SMALL DOMESTIC OBJECTS 
RECENTLY FOUND AT HELWAN: A SMALL BOX, WITH LID, 
he MADE OF SLATE AND APPROXIMATELY 5000 YEARS OLD. } 
ABOUT I0 CMS. LONG. } 
e (LEFT.) FIG. 5. a | _ 
: : Continued.) 
at , rent socag oa ae size, forming another course (Fig. 12). This 
iia \ (ABOVE.) FIG. 3. TWO INTERESTING aeaeearre: tun ' tomb dated from the reign of King Den and 
THE } SLATE DISHES, WITH TRIPLE LIPS, een tin weneme \ King Adj-lb, who ruled in the second part 
DE: \ FOUND AT HELWAN AND DATING BACK. § CMS. WIDE. } of the First Dynasty. No mortar was used 
ors \ FROM THE FIRST DYNASTY, ABOUT ,* in the construction of these stone-lined burial 
wes. | | 5000 YEARS AGO. chambers, as the Ancient 
oe. a Cavemes Saushene on 
| Continued.) ressing the stones very 
schist The discovery of big tombs with smooth to make the walls 
media. | burial chambers built with white — strong and firm. 
erpen- |} limestone and steps of the same ° usual position of the 
lime- | material is something quite new in stela nt tomb is in the 
r and the First Dynasty. The walls of the — wall, facing a. but 
ror | burial chambers in these tombs are ere in = song xcava- 
i of | built up all round with big blocks tions at vote we came 
ond | of well-dressed limestone, set vertic- — “ “ ‘ond a 
pers | ally side by side and not in horizontal pom wit a a 
lapis- rows. The chambers are paved with mes oP 4 uria : —- er 
_* stones also (Figs. 7, 9, and 12). Until a the —_ »an - 
snives | this discovery, all the evidence that ts , ne at the west Ys 
uding | stone was used before the Third bt sop My a. 
- ever Dynasty occurs in two cases only. re a y= — > “ 
vee of The first case was the granite floor r _ w ee ace a = 
8 and of the burial chamber in the tomb of ry nwar , rig t ; 
ig. 1). King Den, who ruled Egypt in the pesaple of this; curler 
5 wes first part of the First Dynasty. _The Sandie e 0 ; “ . 
super- second case was the white limestone aed eae ‘The A - 
sure burial chamber in the tomb of King aaa te ie be a “" 
losure Khasekhemwi, who ruled Egypt at | FIG. 4. 'PERHAPS THE MOST INTER- du: hn roe oe 4 
nasty the end of the Second Dynasty. ) ESTING OBJECT FOUND IN THE € y 
: ground-level downwards, 
t Sak- Here at Helwan, we discovered \ EXCAVATIONS : IVORY, 21 CMS. 4 i 6 ah h 
her tombs of officials in the First Dynasty, { LONG, IT 1S CARVED in THE PORM _ at its ew ove the 
ear built with white limestone, well- { Sists to pounsuapow rus Lorus op ye “44 ote ig 
bably dressed and of big size. Accordingly, | COLUMNS FOUND IN THE STEP put the stela Similar 
> left ae say poe the = of rare ) PYRAMID TEMPLE AT SAKKARAH. } ae By naPreo oe pram 
lamp. uilding started as early as the rst onane 
date part of the First Dynasty. We dis- by | FIG. 8. TOILET ARTICLES, FIVE MILLENIA OLD: A COLLECTION FROM THE HELWAN es a Poy gar 
ce of covered a tomb with a burial chamber built with big, white limestone TOMBS. (FROM TOP TO BOTTOM) AN IVORY SPOON, THREE IVORY KOHL ¢STICKS FOR the owner of the tomd 
1 the | slabs, placed on end, and on these were set other ee ee PAINTING THE EYES, TWO COMBS, AND THE REMAINS OF A STRAW COMB-COVER. [Continued on left, centre, 
dered. 7 ; 
Continued.) 


passes to heaven through the above- 
mentioned hole. This discovery will be 
undoubtedly the subject of an interest- 
ing discussion between Egyptologists. 
Of the most interesting objects found 
in an intact First Dynasty tomb is a 
piece of ivory in the form of a bundle 
of lotus buds with their stems, measur- 
ing 21 cms. long (Fig. 4). It is composed 
of eight lotus buds very finely sculp- 
tured : seven of the buds form the round 
capital of a column and the eighth is in 
the middle. The stems are tied directly 
under the buds in the form of ropes, 
which are skilfully represented. The 
whole group is the origin of the column 
that was used in the temples in later 
periods, the mést interesting of which 
is the temple of the Step Pyramid at 
Sakkarah (see /Ilustrated London News 
of March 27). One of the most remark- 
able objects is an ivory statuette repre- 
sentitg a man who is hunch-backed, 
kneeling and holding a vase between 
his hands (Fig. 5) as if he were offering 
its contents to some highly-respected 
master. His whole attitude is one of 
respect and humility. This statuette 
surpasses anything discovered so far, 
both in craftsmanship and expressive 
vigour. A mere glance will impress 
one with the vivacity of the man’s 
face, the perfect rendering of the hair, 
which is arranged in a fashion similar 
to that of the companion of King 
Narmer on his famous palette in the 
Cairo Myseum. It is very interesting 
to add that we discovered on many of 














ONE OF THE INTACT BURIALS DISCOVERED AT HELWAN, 


FIG, If. 
SHOWING 
VARIOUS FUNERARY VESSELS. 


OCCUPANT LYING AMONG THE 
THE FIRST DYNASTY. 


THE SKELETON OF THE 
DATING FROM 





AL. 























the skeletons cloth of flax very neatly woven. On the skulls of some we have found hair still preserved and in some y 
_ ases in @ very good condition. Some of the colours of this hair, which dates back to the First and Second Dynasty, FIG. 12. ‘ THE EVOLUTION OF EGYPTIAN BUILDING SHOWN IN A 
. ase tins. tae (blond) eene ont grey and it is astonishing to find hair in such good preservation after a FIRST DYNASTY TOMB, IN WHICH TWO COURSES OF LIMESTONE 
tomb , . ~ , ed mere then S000 year. SLABS, LAID ON EDGE, ARE CLEARLY SEEN. i 
stone. pse iy 
tre top. 
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ALL OVER THE PLACE. 


N= long ago I was speaking to a well-known figure of the Finnish theatre who was 

in Britain for a short.stay, and on his way to London for the first time. Naturally, 
I asked what he would see there. He replied at once: “Drury Lane.” Another victory 
for the still gloriously conquering ‘‘ Oklahoma!" ? Probably ; but the point is that our 
visitor did not then know what he would see at Drury Lane: he was going there because 
he had always heard of it as our major theatre. In most other capitals the major theatre 
would house the national company, with its classic programme. But Drury Lane, as we 
know, has ever gone cheerfully on its own course. ‘“‘ Rose Marie,” ‘‘ Cavalcade,” ‘“‘ Henry 
the Fifth,” “ Careless Rapture”: here, at random, is a diversity that must puzzle any 
stage historians from abroad. 

Actually, Drury Lane has been far more consistent during the last thirty years than 
many other West End theatres. Between the wars it developed a reputation for the 
spectacular musical play, and it remained fairly faithful. Most other theatres had no 
policy and merely staged what came to them. So they do still : their vagaries would much 
surprise an Edwardian playgoer who knew at the turn of the century just what to expect 
in any given place. There were “ horses for 
courses "’; similarly, there were certain plays for 
certain theatres. To-day you can never be sure 
what will arrive. Take the St. James’s, one of the 
most dignified theatres in London. Early this year, 
to our surprise, a revue flashed and prattled across 
its stage. Now the English Repertory Theatres are 
to share in a two-months season, with Tchehov, 
Shakespeare, and Sheridan on the programme. 

Another example: a Ben Travers farce is in 
fantastic splendour, with Lynn and _ Hare. 
Naturally, one would say, at the Aldwych. Not 
at all: it is in the vast Winter Garden, which we 
have attended in recent years for Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, ballet, revue, straight comedy, light opera, 
and} twelve months of ‘‘ No Room at the Inn.” 
The Aldwych itself, when ‘‘ Outrageous Fortune ” 
began, was preparing a revival of ‘“ Macbeth.” 
Since then it has had a gently, sentimental comedy 
and a pair of chamber-operas. Tom Walls, once a 
light of ‘“ Aldwych farce,” has been trying— 
without success—to make our flesh creep as 
Edward Moulton-Barrett down at the Garrick. A 
wild world! And what had the Garrick staged 
before the revival of “‘ The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street"? The answer is a musical version of an 
American theatrical comedy. A _ traditionalist's 
head swims. 

It used to be the fashion in some London guide- 
books to put a note at the end of the West End 
theatre list, giving the type of entertainment likely to be found at 
each house, Thus the visitor from abroad, or from the provinces, 
would find this sort of thing : Aldwych, farce ; Coliseum, variety ; 
Garrick, comedy ; His Majesty's, spectacular plays ; New, comedy, 
musical comedy ; Winter Garden, musical comedy. So through 
the list. Only the most daring venturer would do that now. Few 
theatres are holding to a policy, though at present, except in the 
summer, we look for the Old Vic company at the New ; the Palace 
and Hippodrome keep to musical plays; and the Saville, after 
much wandering—including a few weeks with one of the feeblest 
thrillers London had seen in years—has got back to its first 
manner with the fooleries of ‘‘ Bob's Your Uncle.”” Transference 
is another fashion that must alarm the chronicler. Plays are not 
always stationary: they are quite likely to bounce. The most 
amusing recent example is the record of ‘“‘ You Never Can Tell.” 
The revival began at Wyndham’s last autumn ; a few weeks ago 
it moved to the Criterion ; now it is back at Wyndham's. You 
never can tell indeed. 

Just after the war, the shortage of theatres—many were 
taken up by long runs—meant that plays had sometimes to be 
fitted uneasily to stages of the wrong size. I remember especially 
James Bridie's ‘‘ The Forrigan Reel,” a wild Highland fling that 
was hardly Bridie at his best, but was doomed to be smothered 
by production at-—of all theatres—Sadler’s Wells. For this 
piece intimacy was essential : in the wide acres of the Wells even 
the starry-eyed Alastair Sim and his colleagues were lost. 
There was much the same story with a revival of Ibsen’s 
‘* A Doll's House,” at the Winter Garden ; with a recent double 
bill by the Grenier-Hussenot company at the Saville ; and even 
with the Winter Garden production of Joan Temple’s superb 
“No Room at the Inn": although this lasted for a year, 
the Winter Garden was by no means the right place. 

These were pints in quart measures. Size is not always the 
problem. Some theatres seem to be troublesome acoustically and 
expose any under-speaking. The Lyric, Hammersmith, is one of 
rr Although it is a small theatre, a very pleasant bandbox, the ins, ert oll 
players in it must mind their speech: Arthur Miller's “* All My 
Sons,"’ one of the best new plays we have seen recently, suffered at its premiére from a 
certain slurring and under-pitching. This has probably been remedied by now : apart from 
that, the first-night acting of Joseph Calleia and Margalo Gillmore, as two small-town 
Americans in the fell clutch of conscience, was expert and discerning : performances that 
matched a closely-textured piece. For ten minutes we were disappointed : the New York 
drama critics, who had given their prise to this play, seemed to have made a fuss about 
little ; then, as the evening grew, we appreciated the cunning with which Arthur Miller had 
shaped his plot after those first apparently matter-of-fact and discursive scenes. Joseph 
Calleia, a subtly expressive player, gives one of the best performances of the year as the 
outwardly bluff, good-hearted father who is a guilty man for ever weighted by his conscience. 

The piece, on a theme Ibsen might have approved, should come to the West End. 
Ibsen himself has had a showing lately at the Westminster Theatre, restored to public use 
with a brief season of “ The Master Builder "': Donald Wolfit struck so surely at Solness 


“THE PARAGON.” 





A DRAMA WRITTEN BY A FATHER AND SON, ROLAND AND MICHAEL PERTWEE : “‘ THE PARAGON, 

AT THE FORTUNE THEATRE—A SCENE IN WHICH LADY RAWLEY (RACHEL KEMPSON) IS SUDDENLY 

CONFRONTED BY HER DESERTER STEP-SON (HUGH BURDEN, CENTRE), WHOSE BLIND FATHER, 
SIR ROBERT RAWLEY (WALTER FITZGERALD), IS UNCONSCIOUS OF HIS PRESENCE. 





“ & STIRRING AND EXPERTLY-MADE FATHER-AND-SON DRAMA” 


A SCENE PROM THE PLAY IN WHICH THE 

BLIND FATHER (WALTER FITZGERALD, LEFT) DETERMINED TO says influenced Emerson and Ruskin ; 

KILL HIS DESERTER SON (HUGH BURDEN), SEIZES HIM AS HE ~ : 
TRIES TO GET OUT OF THE ROOM. 


The Fortune Theatre is stagi 
written by a father and son 
Mr. T says: “Walter Fi 


jionaire 
idol in the hurly-burly of a stage 
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an extremely tense drama 
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THE STORY OF THE BRITISH THEATRE. 


ERNARD MILES is already known as an actor. He now presents himself in his book 
“The British Theatre ’’ (Collins ; 5s.) as a super-optimist. For he writes: ‘“ We 

may be poor in dollars, but I believe we have never before been so rich in non-material 
energies, and I believe that the theatre can play a more important part than ever before 
in guiding and expressing the present spirit of aspiration and adventure.” There must 
be many who will challenge both the statement regarding the richness in non-material 
er ergies and the declaration that a spirit of aspiration and adventure is abroad in England 
to-day. For all that, they cannot but admire Mr. Miles’ own courage : he sets out to tell 
the story of our native drama in 48 pages—from the Mystery Plays of the Church to the 
post-war Old Vic of Ralph Richardson and Laurence Olivier. He tells us that “ after the 
heroic efforts of Macready, Phelps and Irving, nothing remained except thrilling memories ”’ ; 


_pays tribute to the work of G. B. Shaw, William Archer, J. T. Grein, who was for many 


years theatre critic for The Illustrated London News, and other pioneers of the first decade 
of the present century ; and asserts “‘ we need many new theatres, built and owned by the 
State . . . to forget London a little, and think more of the theatre as a whole . . . to 
cut down the price of seats . . . to remember that 
actors used to be rogues and vagabonds and that 
an adherence to the more boring forms of society 
dress and behaviour has nothing whatever to do 
with the theatre.” ; 

Richard Southern concerns himself in “‘ The 
Georgian Playhouse ’’ (Pleiades Books; 12s. 6d.) 
with buildings rather than with players. He 
describes the Georgian playhouse as “ the British 
solution to a problem which had been rising in 
Europe for more than a century—the problem of 
framing the new form of theatrical presentation 
that sprang out of the Renaissance.” From the 
experimental stage the whole form of British 
theatre-building developed to become a tradition 
and, having read the text and studied the extremely 
interesting illustrations Mr. Southern has assem- 
bled, one can only regret that Georgian theatres 
are rare to-day and that the few that remain are 
generally in poor preservation. The shell of the 
Theatre Royal, Orchard Street, Bath, opened in 
1750, is probably the oldest building of its sort left 
to us, but from recently discovered drawings it is 
possible to reconstruct the building as a whole. 
The Theatre Royal, Bristol, is the earliest existing 
: theatre retaining anything of a Georgian interior, 

* and few theatres in England can boast so complete 
a set of old stage machinery. It was at Bristol 
that, some few years ago, there was found the 
earliest known surviving remnant of the unique 
English groove system of scene-changing. This sliding of the 
scenery always took place under the eyes of the audience and was 
part of the show. All the pieces of a setting were supported in 
horizontal grooves in which the edges ran like the lid of a pencil- 
box. Almost unknown outside the British stage, it persisted here 
from the very beginning of the Georgian period up to Irving’s time. 

Mention has been made of J. T. Grein, a name little known 
to the present generation, but one which carried weight in a 
period rich in writers, dramatists, artists, illustrators. That 
period has been chosen by Nevile Wallis for his anthology, “ Fin 
de Siécle ’’ (Allan Wingate ; 10s. 6d.), in which he has collected 
“a handful of works in prose, poetry and line, produced mainly 
in that feverish period sometimes styled decadent.” Oscar 
Wilde, George Moore, Lord Alfred Douglas, Arthur Symons, 
Ernest Dowson, Richard Le Gallienne, Francis Thompson, Lionel 
Johnson and J. T. Grein are among the writers ; Max Beerbohm, 
William Rothenstein, George du Maurier, Aubrey Beardsley and 
Constantin Guys among the illustrators. If, as Holbrook 
Jackson says in a preliminary note, members of our younger 
generations are predisposed to look backwards for respite from 
the disenchantments of an era of post bellum exhaustion, they are 
given here an interesting glimpse into a period rich in those non- 
material energies which Bernard Miles finds in abundance to-day. 

There is richness in the nineteenth century without any doubt, 
and Holbrook Jackson himself gives us a fascinating display 
when, in “ Dreamers of Dreams "’ (Faber ; 16s.), he examines the 
lives and thoughts of six great men of the age : Carlyle, Ruskin, 
William Morris on this side of the Atlantic, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Whitman on the other. He shows that all these writers were 
related to one another by sympathies and ideas. Carlyle, he 
Emerson influenced 
Thoreau and Whitman; Ruskin influenced William Morris. 
Carlyle is the only one not influenced by the others, his intellec- 
nd and Michael Pertwee. tual descent being from Goethe and Jean Paul Richter. 
Mr. Jackson's dissections make good reading. 

It is one thing to evaluate the attitude to life of a man long 
dead and quite another to have the considered opinions of living 
men on “ What Life Has Taught Me "’ (Odhams ; ros. 6d.). Sir James Marchant, himself an 
octogenarian, had the idea, and the courage, to ask twenty-five people to tell how they 
have met the trials and problems encountered on their journey through life and to bring 
forward for the benefit of others the lessons they have learnt. Professor Gilbert Murray, O.M., 
contributes a valuable Introduction to this series of self-revelatory essays. He 
finds—as the reader will find—that nearly every writer lays stress on the importance of his 
upbringing and that the value of discipline is implied by many. But, he asks, how far 
does education or life alter what Miss Margery Fry calls “ the essential Me ” ; and answers 
his question by saying it is clear that that varies greatly. The book cries for quotation, 
from Dean Inge’s assertion that “ the parrot-cries of-to-day are the echo of the dreams of 
the day before yesterday" to Margaret Bondfield's description of life as “‘a road to be 
travelled with a shout of joy—a most exciting road!" It is stimulating to read these 
opinions of eminent men and women, the majority of whom are in their seventies. 
Harrow, says the Headmaster, is rich in 


is good as 
sets about shattering his 
fight.’ 





that we shall look for his further appearances in 
Ibsen. He mentioned “‘ John Gabriel Borkman "' : 
that would be undeniably a collector's piece. The 
Arts Theatre Club has “ Rosmersholm " in its 
coming festival—another happy selection. We are 
festival- minded at present, with four of the 
Lnglish Repertory Theatres due at the St. James's. 


were stag lo ak 
afa a son, 
the blind, nade 


No one will complain about the choice ol festival Se oe to the 
theatre ; in King Street the programme is certainly loyal Acting cannot 


tore suitable than revue. Alexander might have “ BORIS GODUNOV " 
liked the gay young Boltons company early in the 
yrar, but many early Edwardians would have been 
dismayed. They might be no less dismayed at the 
thought of Drury Lane's * Oklahoma !", though 
here, no doubt, after the first five minutes, they 
would surrender to the glow and sparkle of the 








“MAID TO MEASURE "' (Cam “y 


OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


Roland and 
millionaire who sets about shattering his 
Burden makes a dangerous 


al Opera House, Coven 
and well sung by the Covent Garden compan 

“ ALL MY SONS "' (Lyric, Hammersmith).—-Arthur baiier’s Bae ctady fa pm neo strongly 

developed and acted with subtlety and truth by Joseph Calleia 

“THE MASTER BUILDER" ‘estminster).—Donald Wolfit ——— the London 

mest chaenging sey. Wolfit’s Soiness answers the at all points, 


‘* SYMPHONY IN VIOLENCE "' (Embassy).—-Violent indeed-—and little else. 


Matthews, 
in a revue much strengthened and 
ea att pt dee ae farcical comedy from America an much 
to le 


history and has not lacked chroniclers. But there 
has been one omission in most of the chronicles 
to date: the muniments and monuments of the 
famous school. In “ Harrow School : Yesterday 
and To-day,’’ by E. D. Laborde (Winchester 
Publications ; 30s.), the lack is rectified. Dr. 
Laborde is a Sixth Form master and Careers 
master at Harrow, and his book, in the Head's 
own words, is “ a faithful and scrupulous guide to 
the buildings, Houses and institutions of the 
School, their history, their arcana, their embellish- 
ments and treasures and the legends that cling to 
them.” One does not have to be a Harrovian 
to enjoy this book, with its telling of traditional 
and contemporary customs and its beautiful 
illustrations. W. R. Catverr. 
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Beautiful Mornin’. J. C. Trew. 
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THE SRA | | ER cope MOROCCO LEATHER DRESSING 


CASE HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT WITH ORIGINALITY. THE FITTINGS 
ARE CONTAINED IN A SEPARATE COMPARTMENT, LEAVING A LARGE 


AREA, FREE OF FITTINGS, FOR CLOTHING, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 172 REGENT ST.. W.!t 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK &T., 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HLM. THE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LIMITED COVENTRY} 


Fes eth hi nd 


THE NEW HUMBER 
PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


(Che [ (4 BR Ore if Cars 


COACHWORK BY THRUPP & MABERLY 













PON Ae Rae . 


top OP t63 He RO) 6): 7 ES ty RO eS 
London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House Piccadilly London Wt 











“Surprising difference 
with these new 


Kershaws~ 


KERSHAW “BLOOMED” LENSES 
TRANSMIT 40% MORE LIGHT 
GIVE SHARPER DEFINITION 
STRENGTHEN COLOUR CONTRAST 







Perfect balance enables robust 
The “Menereas™ construction to be combined 
tahetg ‘mane = with feather-light handling. 
sine and purchew we. KK ershaws last a lifetime! 


Kerchawe com sow ndertake the repair 
end chaning of binoculars providing they 
are of the best Brith or Continental manv- KERSHAW 
factare. Send through your amusl dealer. 
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Now let’s give thanks 
for mercies small 


Hail Gaitskell’ s mite 
with fervour! 
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Remember well your 
Champion Plugs 
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Stretch petrol o-u-t 
much further ! 
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& DEPENDABLE 


PLUGS 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... 
DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPION 










CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, 
FELTHAM, MIDOLESEX 
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THIS TUBE SHOUTS | my, 








[IN THE Alk 


An ingenious device making for still greater safety in Vichy Water is back! © 


aircraft consists of a very small diameter steel tube, 7 
15 to 20 feet long, containing a gun-powder-impreg- Whether taken medicinally or as a pleasant meal- 










ae nated thread which Bona ata gegen time, any time drink, Vichy-Célestins must do you 
temperature to operate a warning signal or to : 

This is the work automatic fire extinguishers. good. Approved and prescribed by doctors through 

actual size This equipment is supplied by the Graviner the world, Vichy-Célestins is once more obtainable 

ob pegae Manufacturing Company Lid., who developed at Hotels, Stores, Chemists, Grocers and Wine 





the idea in conjunction with the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, Farnborough. 
Precision with utter reliability was called for, and 


the Wilkinson Sword Company Ltd. (who manu- Za 
facture the device) called upon Accles & Pollock Ltd., VIC HY- CELE S TINS 


to supply precisely the right steel tube. 
WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


AG ( L E S & P 0 LL 0 C K RO i ae 
LTD 


OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM cA 


CAUTION : See that the label on the bottle bears the 
name of the Sole Agents : \NGRAM & ROYLE, LTD., 

Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 
A @ COMPANY 


DUNLOPILLO 


The ortgenal \ATEX FOAM MATTRESS 


Merchants throughout the United Kingdom. 
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CONNOISSEUR. 
amen HE’S FOUND A LENGTH 
rte 
SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 
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OUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., (DOUNLOPILLO DIV. fL.N.) RICE LANE, WALTON, 
LIVERPOOL, 9% 19/20 NEW BOND STREET, W.!. Telephone: MAYfeir 9040-8 
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When it?’ 


an occasion... 


HIRE som 
MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 





Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477. 


Branches at: Aldershot, Bournemouth, Bristol, Camberley, Manchester, Portsmouth, York. 











Service to Industry—2 





Before the war the railways delivered a 
very high proportion of their freight on 
the morning after despatch. This was 
not so simple, for there are 6,900 goods 
depots in the country and nowhere in 
the world is traffic so intense carried 
over such a close network of lines. It 
was made possible by a large programme 
of scheduled freight expresses, connecting 


all the principal cities and towns. 


The restoration of these freight expresses 
has begun and as the programme builds 
up, so will the average transit time 


come down. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.- 


ent wise 


Thi erdica sold t to the following 








1ew Riley steering is out of the ordinary in more ways than 
aps its great accuracy is due in part to the fact that 
r, for 


no back lash or lost motion at all 


**The r 
one. Perhay 
there is virtually 


once there 





é abou 1g on rails. Yet, despite I isi ere 
is very little castor effect, at any rate so far as the feel of the 
wheel indicates.’ vid The Motor 


90 H.P. 2} litre Saloon £880 plus 45 3s. 10d. Purcha Tax 
1} litre Saloon ... &675 plus £188 5s. Od. Purcha Tax 


af old ab the taduity- <> aS modern aS the hour 
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RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: ‘RILEY CARS'' §5-56, PALL MALL S.W.1 
Export Busine Nuffield Exports Limited xford, and 41, Piccaduly , 





lr £4eikeeoeeg. Cis. a a 
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i é painting for \ etr V erm om y Le ) uss cto? 

Buck's Club was founded in June 1919 by In September 1940 the premises were 

Capt. H. J. Buckmaster andanumber of | badly damaged and two of the lovely old 
| : 

fellow officers of the Blues, and had it | cellings destroyed, but tn spite of this the 

origin in the suggestion that they should Club carried on, The arrival of the U.S 


find a place to * meet, have a drink, play forces during the war brought many new 


euchre and write a letter.’ friends, and one American visitor, Robert 
This youngest of London's Clubs found | Sherwood, the famous author, wrote in 
premises ina seventeenth century house 1944 ** Buck's Club, come peace or war, is 
in Clifford Street, and Buck's became the | acentre of civilisation for which I and 
first Club to introduce an American Bar many other are profoundly grateful 
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FEATURED: 
A spray of the strikingly 
handsome orchid hybrid 
“*Odontoglossum Acteon”’ 


(O.crispum x O. Serapis). 





